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EDITORIAL 
The Contribution of the Reformed Churches to 


Christian Doctrine 


Alliance of Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian Sys- 
tem makes it appropriate that something be said regarding the 
contribution of these Churches to Christian doctrine. 

Historically speaking, the Reformed Churches have given to 
Christian theology one of its two most monumental and influential 
treatises. This was done in Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian Re- 
ligion. This book which, judged by massiveness and influence, is 
the greatest single theological work in the history of Protestant 
thought, has but one peer in the annals of Christian doctrine as a 
whole, the famous Summa Theologica of Thomas Aquinas. Besides 
being the outstanding theological work produced by Protestant 
Christianity, it contains the outline and breathes the genius of the 
Reformed faith. This monument of Christian doctrine, no single 
element in which can be regarded as entirely original, is, at the 
same time, the symbol of the fact that Reformed theology is catholic 
in character. Here we discover in organic cohesiveness and archi- 
tectonic form the substance of the historic Christian faith. Here a 
master mind, who was the peer of Erasmus in humanistic studies, set 
down his theological reflections. These he founded upon Holy 
Scripture, but not before he had reviewed Christian thought in the 
patristic, the medieval, and the reformation periods. The essential 
catholicity of Reformed theology appears in the circumstance that 
Calvin’s Institutes is little more than an extended commentary on 
the Apostles’ Creed. This superbly structural, gloriously catholic 
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treatise of theology constitutes the most outstanding contribution 
of Reformed Christianity to the history of Christian doctrine. 

When we review the history of the Reformed Churches from the 
time of Calvin to the present day, it becomes clear that their specific 
contribution to Christian doctrine has been marked by the follow- 
ing characteristics: 

One: The Reformed Churches have borne perpetual witness to 
the importance of doctrine in the life and thought of the Church. 
They have taken seriously the Biblical precept that God should be 
loved with the mind. The members of these Churches have de- 
manded a reasoned and systematic account of the Christian faith for 
the satisfaction of their intellectual needs, and as an instrument for 
practical endeavor. The Reformed Churches, therefore, are by 
their nature and genius confessional Churches. 

Two: Truth, in all its cosmic implications, has been the supreme 
concern of Reformed theology. It has held that the supreme truth 
which can engage the mind of man is that of the eternal purpose of 
God which became unveiled in Jesus Christ, and which has been and 
continues to be the chief determining factor in human history. This 
Reformed concern with truth has been supremely directed towards 
understanding the character and redemptive purpose of God with 
respect to man and the implications for human conduct, individually 
and corporately, of the Community of the Elect. 

Three: Reformed doctrine when true to its nature begins and 
ends with God. Here doctrine is not a theology of the Church as 
in Roman Catholic thought. It is not a theology of the redeemed 
man, as in Lutheran thought. True to the essential meaning of 
“theology,’’ Reformed theology is a doctrine of God, begun and 
pursued in the light of God. ‘The sovereign God, whose redemptive 
purpose constitutes the scarlet thread of Holy Scripture, whose Son 
is the Saviour and Lord of life, and whose Church is the true bearer 
of history, is the theme of Reformed theology, in the same way that 
the concept of his sovereignty is its organizing principle. 

The conception of the sovereignty of God is, of course, not unique 
in Reformed theology. What is unique is that divine sovereignty is 
here made the center and organizing principle of theology. “ Over 
against God in his providential rule and redemptive sovereignty, 
stands man in sinful revolt with his Promethean will and the human 
misery to which it led. In this framework are set God’s irresistible 
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grace, the Church as the instrument of God’s glory, and the state as 
his vicegerent to achieve order and justice in a sinful world. . But 
in Church and society the ultimate and most significant unit is the 
‘new man” who has been the subject of a saving change effected by 
the Holy Spirit. Thus the new life in Christ is an ontological real- 
ity, and not simply a relationship to God which is maintained by 
faith. There is a sense in which Calvin, the father of Reformed 
theology, is more than anything else the theologian of the Holy 
Spirit, as Augustine is the theologian of grace, Anselm the theologian 
of the Atonement, and Luther the theologian of justification. 

Four: While in Reformed theology of the classical type nature, 
history, and the soul of man all provide glimmers of the truth about 
God, it is through revelation as found in Holy Scripture that God 
becomes known. In the record of God’s redemptive dealings with 
mankind, especially in Jesus Christ, the Word become flesh, and in 
the operation of the Holy Spirit in the human heart and through 
the Church, the hidden God becomes fully known. 

In Reformed theology, worthily so called, the Bible is taken seri- 
ously in both its divine and human aspects. Legitimate criticism is 
encouraged; authenticated truth, whether historical or literary, is 
made tributary to our understanding of the divine redemptive truth. 
It cannot be insisted upon too much that the category of revelation 
is the central category of Reformed theology. ‘The question con- 
cerning what God has said has primacy over the question as to how 
he said it.: While there have been differences among classical Re- 
formed theologians with regard to the meaning of inspiration, it has 
not affected in any respect their understanding of the primacy and 
infallible character of the divine revelation in Holy Scripture. 

It is important, however, to bear in mind that for Reformed the- 
ology the truth of divine revelation cannot be established by rational 
argumentation. The Bible cannot be proved to be the Word of 
God by any reasoning process. It is known to be the Word of God 
by Christian believers through the testimony of the Holy Spirit in 
their hearts.» ‘Their own experience of redemption, of which the 
Spirit is the author, bears witness to the character of God and to the 
majesty of truth as set forth in Holy Scripture. Had this fact been 
duly observed the Reformed Churches would have been spared much 
bitter controversy over the Bible and much futile apologetical ef- 
fort to establish its divine character. 
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Five: Both in Calvin, and in the classical expression of Reformed 
theology, it becomes clear that Christian doctrine is not for its own 
sake, but for the sake of goodness. What supremely interested Cal- 
vin was “the pure doctrine of godliness,” that doctrine which led 
men to become God-like in their character and to do the will of 
God in their conduct. ‘Truth is in order to goodness,” says one of 
the constitutional articles of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
In this affirmation the status of doctrine in Reformed theology re- 
ceived classical formulation. Sound doctrine is for a sound life. 
The ethical belongs to the essence of Christian truth. ‘This has some 
very important implications. It means that the finality of Christian 
doctrine can never be purely speculative. Reformed thinkers are 
not interested in prying open the secrets of the universe in order 
to indulge a merely speculative bent. They theologize in order that 
the divine truth may be more perfectly known, so that in turn the 
divine will may be more perfectly obeyed. Reformed theology is 
equally untrue to its nature when it pursues logomachy, and becomes 
immersed in controversies over words or about things with respect 
to which there is no Biblical authority. Nor dare it confine its en- 
ergies to the creation of an orthodoxy for its own sake. When ortho- 
doxy becomes a badge to be ostentatiously worn, instead of a lamp 
to guide our feet, a belt to brace us for life’s pilgrimage, and a ban- 
ner under which we militate for God’s Kingdom, it becomes an 
emblem of self-righteous complacency and the tombstone of vital 
religion. 

It should ever be remembered, at the same time, that, according 
to Reformed theology, goodness in the full Christian sense involves 
not only the discharge of a vocation in the Church or society; it may 
also involve political action. For Christians are called upon to as- 
sume responsibility under God for society and its institutions, for 
the state and its policies. For life in its wholeness is under God and 
is the sphere of his concern and action. . Therefore, Christians can- 
not escape responsibility of a social, cultural, and political kind. 

The same connection between truth, and goodness may be ex- 
pressed in another way. Doctrine is for the sake of religion, and 
not religion for the sake of doctrine. That much abused and often 
disdained term, “piety,” is central in Reformed theology and must 
be given fresh meaning as well as fresh currency. If the contention 
that “Truth is in order to goodness” expresses the status and finality 
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of Christian doctrine in the Reformed system, two corollaries follow 
which are of great importance for the contribution of Reformed 
theology to the thought and life of today. First, it needs to be made 
perfectly clear that assent to the truest and purest Christian doctrine 
cannot be a substitute for holy living. Personal faith in the Christ 
who is the central theme of Christian doctrine, and a life lived in 
conformity with his “mind,” give the ultimate criterion of a Chris- 
tian’s standing before God and men. Christian doctrine is accepted 
and propagated by many who, according to the New Testament 
standard of the inseparable connection between belief, on the one 
hand, and character and conduct, on the other, are pure pagans. It 
must be insisted with equal conviction that the dialectical situation 
in which man finds himself in his thinking and behavior due to his 
finitude and the grim power of sin, cannot be regarded as being more 
ultimate than the power of the Holy Spirit and the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Sinful men and women who have believed upon 
Christ can become “more than conquerors” in every concrete situ- 
tion in which they live, and amid all the tests to which they may be 
subjected. For ‘“‘where sin abounds, grace does much more abound.” 

The most relevant symbol for Reformed thought and action today 
is John Calvin’s crest of the flaming heart in the outstretched hand. 
Christian doctrine must lead in life to the warm and unreserved sur- 
render of the heart to God, as well as to the ceaseless dedication of the 
hand to those good works which God requires in loyalty to his will. 
Only in the measure in which this symbol becomes real can theology 
be saved from the stigma of having led time and again to dead ortho- 
doxy or to sterile ethicism. . 

Only by taking seriously this same great symbol can doctrine be 
saved from becoming an instrument of schism and division. No doc- 
trine can be regarded as “‘pure’’ which does not produce pure hearts 
and clean hands. Only in extreme cases, when the very core of the 
Christian faith is affected by a proposed change in the doctrinal con- 
stitution of a Church, should the communion of saints be broken. 
In most instances schism and division work evil more lasting and ir- 
revocable than disagreement over matters that do not belong to the 
essential core of the Christian revelation. A passion for Christian 
unity is part of the Reformed heritage, the heritage that comes from 
a man who was the supreme ecumenical figure in the sixteenth cen- 


tury. 
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Six: Our final reflection is this: In loyalty to the genius of the Re- 
formed theology, the Christian Church should, from time to time, 
revise her confession or creed. ‘This the Church should do in order 
to bring her subordinate standards into closer harmony with the 
Word of God and that the Body of Christ, in the face of new heresies 
that may be spawned and new situations that may develop, may be 
provided with more adequate instruments for thought and behavior. 

’ According to the great Dutch Calvinist, Abraham Kuyper, the fault 
of the Church has not been that she wrote creeds, but that she has 
ceased to write creeds. No tradition in Christian theology is more 
favorably situated than the Reformed, nor is any more earnestly chal- 
lenged by reason of its catholicity, to take the lead in our time in 
the formulation of an ecumenical theology. As the years go by the 
fulfillment of this task becomes the principal need of Christian think- 


ing in the twentieth century. ’ 
J. A. M. 


Concerning Culture and Religion 


religion and religion apart from culture. The one results in 

secularism, the other in what Toynbee calls “detachment.” It 
is clear that there is no hope for our present civilization in either 
the one or the other. As one of the authors in this issue of ‘THEOL- 
ocy Topay says, “Religion, properly understood, is the generator of 
culture and the focal center of cultural energies.” That statement 
represents not only a judgment regarding the historical past but a 
hope for the future. We must be able to speak of culture and re- 
ligion. Some varied aspects-of this subject are treated in this first 
number of a new volume with which THEoLocy Topay begins its 
fifth year of publication. 


[: is all too common in our day to consider culture apart from 


The brief devotional meditation, ““The Singer of the Beatitudes,” 
has been written by the minister of the Palmerston Place Church, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. To say that the author has succeeded in a 
fresh interpretation of the Beatitudes is high praise. And we feel 
that he has done this. With a sense of the inner joy of the Chris- 
tian faith and yet with a realism inspired by the Biblical passage 
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itself, a vigorous and suggestive analysis is given of the meaning of 
beatitude or happiness. On his recent trip to Scotland, Dr. Mackay 
preached in the Palmerston Place pulpit and brought back with 
him the minister’s promise to prepare this little homily. 


If we are to understand aright what the relation is between cul- 
ture and religion, it is well to begin with a consideration of the na- 
ture and content of religious truth. Is it a matter of philosophical 
propositions, of scientific facts, of abstract ideas? Or is it, as Thomas 
maintained, analogical and mythological? All of these answers may 
be true in part, but all fail if it is not said emphatically that truth 
from the Christian point of view is the story of God’s dealings with 
man in Christ. Nathaniel Micklem, the author of this short but 
instructive article, is the Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 
He stands within the Congregational or Free Church tradition, and, 
as everyone knows who has read his books and essays, he is a man of 
versatile interests and enthusiasms. In recent years he has become 
something of a recognized dean of that younger group of thinkers 
who represent an avowed loyalty to Reformation theology, on the 
one hand, and concern for high Churchmanship, on the other. 


During the Bi-Centennial Program at Princeton University last 
year, one of the religious addresses was delivered by Amos N. Wilder 
of the Federated Theological Faculties of the University of Chicago. 
That occasion forms the background for the article on ““The Puritan 
Heritage in American Culture.” Professor Wilder has won a rec- 
ognized reputation for interpreting the more intangible aspects of 
culture, and one of his early books, Spiritual Aspects of the New 
Poetry, is still much in demand. Taking as his point of departure 
the twofold sources of American culture, namely, Puritanism and 
the Enlightenment, the article explores such pertinent questions as, 
‘“‘What happened to the Protestant tradition in the eighteenth cen- 
tury?” “Did rationalism and deism spell the end of the Puritan 
era?” ‘Who are our greatest literary figures, Thoreau and Emerson 
or Hawthorne and Melville?” “How vital and available is the older 
religious heritage today?” 


Of tremendous cultural as well as religious significance is the 
proper understanding of the differences between the Roman Catho- 
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lic and the Protestant traditions. As a helpful commentary on this 
present-day issue we publish the second part of Professor Wilhelm 
Pauck’s critique which continues the discussion begun in our last 
issue. In this present analysis the author undertakes to examine 
the typical Roman Catholic attitude toward Protestantism as rep- 
resented in the following propositions: (1) because the Reformers 
revolted from the Church and broke its unity, modern man, the 
Protestant man, has lost the sense of the Christian verities; (2) Prot- 
estantism is responsible for the crisis of modern civilization, espe- 
cially in view of (3) its individualistic spirit and (4) its loss of mem- 
bership in the community of the Church. The purpose of the 
article is not polemical, nor is it irenical in any facile sense as though 
there were common ground between these two traditions. The au- 
thor is anxious to show just how Romanism thinks of Protestantism 
and how Protestantism should think of such forthright accusations. 


Without rancor or violence Georges A. Barrois, whose name is 
already known to readers of THEOLocy Topay, has set down in clear 
and autobiographical terms the story of his pilgrimage from Roman- 
ism to Protestantism. ‘This we feel is an important testimony not 
only because as the author himself says there is a general impression 
among Protestants of a one-way traffic of notable personages moving 
in the opposite direction but because the reasons which Dr. Barrois 
gives for his own break are so convincing and determinative. He 
speaks with evident affection of much in the Roman tradition, but 
he shows without any ambiguity how impossible it was for him to 
square Christian convictions with what he came to regard more and 
more as a man-made ecclesiastical institution. 


Surely one of the practical and controversial questions regarding 
the relation of culture and religion is whether a Christian can be in 
the world and yet not of the world. As one approach to this per- 
ennial problem Karl Loéwith, Professor of Philosophy of Religion at 
the Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn., and formerly 
of the University of Marburg, Germany, discusses the pertinent ques- 
tion, “Can There Be a Christian Gentleman?” If we are quick to 
answer yes, it may be that we are unaware of the secular and pre- 
Christian notion of what it means to be a gentleman. Or worse yet, 
it may mean that we are not clear what it means to be a Christian. 
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Tracing the history of the gentleman-concept through ancient Chi- 
nese and Greek culture up to our own modern conception of the 
term, the author affirms that “the Christian gentleman is a contra- 
diction in terms because a gentleman is a man of the world while a 
Christian is a follower of Christ.” This does not imply, of course, 
that a Christian is ungentlemanly for the sake of being rude or un- 
couth, but that in principle a Christian’s allegiance is such as to make 
irrelevant and pagan the ideals and principles of the man of the 
world. This is, as we have said, a controversial issue and not all will 
agree with the author’s analysis. But no one will disagree, we be- 
lieve, that his interpretation of what it means to be a Christian is in 
line with the New Testament itself. 


A suggestive biographical approach to the relation of culture and 
religion is taken by Lynn Harold Hough in his article on Paul Elmer 
More. As one who combined the Greek mind and the Christian per- 
spective, the pilgrimage of More is particularly illuminating. Mov- 
ing from literary criticism of exceptional quality through a profound 
study and appropriation of Platonism to a firm if somewhat inarticu- 
late grasp of the Christian faith, Paul Elmer More makes a fascinat- 
ing study of what the author of this article has elsewhere termed 
“evangelical humanism.” None is better qualified to interpret this 
pilgrimage than Lynn Harold Hough. His sympathies with More 
are nowhere disguised, and he writes with the conviction that his 
subject has something of great value to say for our day. 


The problem of the relation of culture and religion has become 
intensified in recent years due to the clash between East and West. 
As one example of this conflict we direct attention to China, where 
East and West confront each other in the political arena and where 
we see an ancient civilization in the process of radical change. Is 
this the twilight of the classic Chinese culture, or is there hope of a 
dawning new day? The author of this informative analysis, Frank 
Wilson. Price, is thoroughly competent to assess the Chinese situa- 
tion from both the cultural and the religious vantage point. Born 
in China of missionary parents, Dr. Price, who is an ordained min- 
ister of the Southern Presbyterian Church, has had a long and distin- 
guished career as educator, evangelist, political adviser, and inter- 
preter of Chinese life. He has translated many official speeches and 
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documents of Sun Yat-Sen and Chiang Kai-shek, and during the war 
was sent on special missions to the United States on behalf of the 
Chinese government. He has written a number of books on China, 
the latest—which will be published shortly—containing a chapter 
which forms the basis of this present article. 


We include in this number of THEOLocy Topay three brief items, 
one a tribute to a great Churchman and two short poems. The 
death of Robert E. Speer deserves more than an ordinary obituary 
notice. He was a Christian Churchman of towering strength, and 
his passing presents an appropriate occasion for grateful and de- 
voted appraisal of his life and work. As a member of the Editorial 
Council of THEoLocy Topay and as one who was at the center of 
the wider ecumenical and missionary movements of our time, we 
feel that it is fitting to include an In Memoriam by one who was a 
life-long friend. ‘The poem by Catherine Aller speaks for itself. It 
has a lyric quality shot through and through with pure piety. Pro- 
fessor Coleman-Norton’s verses on “Death and Life’’ were written 
while he was stationed with the armed forces in the Mediterranean 
area. The author is a member of the Department of Classics of 


Princeton University and an authority on patristic thought. 
H. T. K., Jr. 





THE SINGER OF THE BEATITUDES 


By WILLIAM C. MACDONALD 


ESUS, standing on the Mount and pronouncing the Beatitudes, 
is like a divine singer pouring out his heart in glorious melody. 
Again and again the word “happy” falls from his lips, like the 
chorus of a song: Happy are the poor in spirit; Happy are the 

merciful; Happy are the pure in heart; Happy are the peacemakers— 
so the divine singer sings the song of the Beatitudes. 

The Beatitudes are a song of joy. They all begin with the word 
“blessed.” The Greek word really means “happy.” It is not sur- 
prising that Jesus began his teaching with the word “happy,” for no 
word is more closely associated with Jesus than the word “joy.” 
Even those who weep, even those who are poor, even those who are 
sinful, are pronounced happy. Why? Because the Saviour has 
come, the One who can deliver them and save them. Just as Prince 
Charming broke into the palace and wakened the Sleeping Beauty 
with a kiss, so Jesus came into a world that was dead in trespasses 
and sins, and he awakened it to new life, beauty, and joy. ‘Awake 
thou that sleepest, arise from the dead, and Christ will give thee 
light.” 

Thus the singer of the Beautitudes sings his song and calls upon 
the poor, the sinful, the unfortunate to rejoice. These are not the 
people the world thinks of as happy. If a man of the world were 
writing the Beatitudes he would say, Blessed are the powerful; 
Blessed are the wealthy; Blessed are the famous; Blessed are the 
popular. But Jesus knew better. He knew that a man may have 
wealth, power, and fame, and yet have no real happiness in his heart. 
On the other hand those whom the world regards as failures are often 
the really happy people, for happiness does not consist in having 
and getting, and being served by others. It consists in giving and 
in serving others. One may not have wealth or power or fame; but 
one can have a happy heart, a good conscience, and faith in God 
which nothing can shake. 

The Beatitudes are also a song of revolt. Jesus did not counsel 
men to accept defeat or to court defeat. On the contrary, he urged 
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them to revolt against everything in their own lives and in the world 
around them that was telling against the Kingdom of God. Never 
mind the cost, he said. It may mean loss, it may mean persecution. 
“Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

This Beatitude acquired a new significance during the war when 
our fellow Christians on the continent of Europe were persecuted 
as in the days of Nero. In our own country we have no persecution 
of this kind, and for multitudes of people in America and Britain 
this Beatitude means nothing. “Blessed are the persecuted.” But 
surely there is something wrong with our profession of Christ if we 
have never known persecution. We live in a society which is largely 
pagan, and where many elements are hostile to Christ. If we have 
never come up against these elements and brought hostility on our- 
selves, it means we have watered down our religion and are too easy- 
going. It means that we have no principles we think worth defend- 
ing and that we are not attacking evil out on the frontier where the 
battle is going on. Blessed are the persecuted. Blessed are they 
which suffer for righteousness’ sake. 

Lastly, the Beatitudes are a song in praise of Christ. The Beati- 
tudes are really a portrait of Christ. Blessed are the poor; and 
Christ was poor. He worked in a carpenter’s shop; he never pos- 
sessed wealth and he never wanted to possess it. Blessed are the 
meek; and Christ was meek. He did not strive nor cry, neither did 
he lift up his voice in the street. He was not aggressive. Blessed 
are the merciful; and Christ was merciful. When he saw the hun- 
gry multitudes he was filled with compassion. ‘The disciples wanted 
to send them away, but Christ fed them. Blessed are the pure in 
heart; and Christ was pure in heart, and lived in daily communion 
with God. Blessed are the peacemakers; and Christ was a peace- 
maker. Blessed are the persecuted; and Christ was persecuted and 
at last nailed to a cross. 

The Beatitudes are a portrait of Christ. To read the Beatitudes 
is to bring our life alongside the life of Christ, a humiliating ex- 
perience for us all, but ever so necessary if we are to follow him in 
the world today. 
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WHAT IS RELIGIOUS TRUTH? 


By NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


creed, we must raise the question; of what nature is religious 
truth? Is it, for instance, abstract, philosophical truth, or is 
it literal scientific truth, or, if it be neither of these, of what sort is it? 


I 


There are those who maintain in effect that religious truth is ab- 
stract truth; that is to say, it is truth that can be set forth in the form 
of general propositions. Thus it may be said that the essence of 
Christianity is the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
or that the Christian religion on its intellectual side is a philosophy 
of religion derived ultimately from the conception that God is love. 
Common to all such constructions is the idea that the Christian faith 
isa philosophy. This philosophy, it is claimed, rests upon the Bible 
and, more particularly, upon the teaching of our Lord. Moreover, 
his teaching is illustrated and confirmed by his life, his works and, 
more particularly, his death. 

This general attitude is common in two quarters. Educated and 
thoughtful laymen often say, in effect, ““we do not claim to be theo- 
logians nor to understand, or even accept, the niceties of theological 
definitions, but we believe in God, in providence, in immortality, in 
goodness; Christian truth is for us the teaching of Jesus Christ about 
God and man and duty.” 

A similar attitude is adopted by theologians who like to be styled 
Modernists because they claim to see the principles upon which the 
Christian faith, so overladen with the lumber of past controversy and 
the terminology of past ages, can be presented simply and convinc- 
ingly to the modern mind. They are likely to distinguish somewhat 
sharply between what is called “the religion of Jesus,” which they 
claim to present, and “the religion about Jesus,” which is often the 
perverse and misleading construction of past ages of theology under 
the undue influence of the Apostle Paul. ‘The Christian faith may 
thus be reduced to a few relatively simple propositions of which the 
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fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, as the obverse of the 
two great commandments, are a sufficient summary. For all who 
would set forth the Christian faith in this sort of way, religious truth 
is abstract, philosophical, in the form of general propositions. 

We may not deny that the Christian faith involves a Christian out- 
look upon God and man and the world; it involves in this sense a 
Christian philosophy. But is it quite certain that the Christian 
faith, the Christian Gospel, the truths of the Christian revelation, as 
we receive them from the Bible and the Church, are not in the form 
of philosophical propositions. One of the earliest summaries of the 
Gospel is to the effect that the Apostles preached “Jesus and the res- 
urrection”; the ecumenical creeds do not declare, though they no 
doubt imply, that God is love; they speak a different language—‘‘con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under 
Pontius Pilate: on the third day he rose again.” This language is 
not philosophical but concrete, not general but historical. More- 
over, these concrete historical statements are not offered as illustra- 
tions of the general and abstract principles of the Christian religion; 
they constitute its source, its Gospel, its first truths and its last. The 
deepest truths of our religion are not abstract. Christianity is the 
religion of the Incarnation. “And was made man” is its foundation. 
That is concrete, historical, particular. 


II 


Over against those who, in effect, would reduce the Christian faith 
to a philosophy of general propositions, illustrated, but not consti- 
tuted, by historical events, stand those of unimpeached orthodoxy, 
who ascribe to the definitions of the faith the sort of accuracy which 
belongs to the definitions of the natural sciences. They identify 
God’s revelation with man’s definition and explication of it. They 
regard as heretics and enemies of the truth all those who deny, for 
instance, the doctrine of the Holy Trinity as it has been handed down 
to us in the accepted Christian tradition. 

But is the doctrine of the Holy Trinity a revealed truth of our re- 
ligion? The answer is not quite simple. The doctrine, as we re- 
ceive it, was, as we know, hammered out through long years of con- 
troversy and discussion; it was an achievement of the human mind; 
it was not delivered ready-made from heaven. We may properly 
argue that there is no human discovery that is not also in some sense 
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a revelation, but the formulated doctrine comes to us, not in the 
language of heaven, but in the difficult speech of late Greek meta- 
physics and subject to the infirmities of those who so expressed it. 
This doctrine may point to the Absolute, but it is not itself the Ab- 
solute. In this sense the doctrine is not God-given but man-made. 
On the other hand, we may say that the sublime conception of the 
eternal Being as Father, Word, and Spirit, though never elaborated 
or defined in Scripture, is implied in the whole of Scripture; in sub- 
stance, but not in philosophical definition, it is given in the Christian 
revelation. But what tragedy has overtaken the Christian Church 
because the pride of men has identified the revelation of God with 
their own formulation of it! Were Paul of Samosata and Nestorius, 
for instance, condemned because they denied the Gospel, or because 
they rejected the verbal definitions of it made by the majority that 
triumphed? Can we answer the question with any confidence? Is 
the catholic faith the never-changing Gospel or the Chalcedonian 
definition, or are the two to be identified? 

Again, the Thirty-Nine Articles, the Westminster Confession, the 
Decrees of the Council of Trent may be compared in a familiar il- 
lustration to three attempted portraits of our Lord as the Head of 
his Church. They are all recognizable portraits. We may not deem 
them equally good, but certainly none of them is perfect like the re- 
flection in a mirror. Subscription to man-made formulas tends 
either to petrification, or to agreement on words and disagreements 
as to meanings, or, conversely, to disagreement about words where 
there may be no real disagreement as to meaning. There is an in- 
ward necessity for this. Formulas in the sphere of the natural sci- 
ences mean precisely what they say, neither more nor less; but there 
we have invented and defined our terms; we are dealing with the 
finite, with the measurable, with that which can be the subject of 
experiment. But in religion it is otherwise; wherever we deal with 
the things of God, we are in the presence of the infinite, the mysteri- 
ous, the transcendent. From the nature of the case our definitions 
cannot have formal adequacy. This was clearly seen by the great 
theologians. St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, John Calvin, to 
name but three, were feelingly aware that they were dealing with 
mystery. When they had uttered, as best they could, their deepest 
thoughts, they were prepared to say, “Behold, these are but the out- 
skirts of His ways, and how small a whisper do we hear of Him!” 
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“God is in heaven, and thou upon earth; therefore let thy words be 
few.” It is difficult to exaggerate the sorrows and troubles that have 
befallen the Church from identifying the transient words of man 
with the eternal Word of God. The language of religion cannot be 
precise and trim and, in our modern sense, scientific. 


III 


The language of religion is not abstract; it is not scientific; it is, 
as St. Thomas has taught us, analogical. No proposition can be 
predicated univocally, that is, in precisely the same sense, of God and 
man. ‘Thus human fatherhood is but a faint shadow and analogy of 
the divine Fatherhood. God is truly Father, not, however, as we are 
fathers, but sensu eminentiori, in some more eminent sense. Not by 
metaphor do we call him Father, nor by metaphor are we fathers; in 
both cases the predicate is true; for between his Fatherhood and ours 
there is analogy. We can but use the language of men and the cate- 
gories of men. But, since everything that is good and beautiful 
bears some similitude to the eternal Goodness and eternal Beauty, we 
may truly predicate of God, even though we cannot conceive the full 
meaning of our words when applied to him. The language of re- 
ligion is of necessity analogical, not scientific. This does not involve 
that it is less true than the language of the natural sciences; it means 
only that it is less adequate and precise, as is inevitable when we crea- 
tures of space and time try to conceive the Infinite and the Eternal. 

The recognition that our language of religion is analogical does 
not meet our perplexity in full, for the Christian Gospel falls within 
the sphere of the temporal and the historical. When we say, “suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate,’ we do not mean crucifixion “in a more 
eminent sense”’ in distinction from that of the thieves who hung on 
his right hand and on his left. There still remains with us the over- 
whelming difficulty that our Gospel at once concerns God and is em- 
bedded in history. When we say that “the Word was made flesh,”’ 
we are not speaking analogically about the eternal Godhead; we are 
declaring that at a certain point in history eternity crossed time. 

Part of our difficulty here is that the language of our philosophy is 
one, and the language of our Bible is another. Our philosophy 
comes to us largely from the Greeks, our religion from the Hebrews. 
The God of the Bible is the living God; the God of our thinking is 
the eternal, the immutable, the infinite. In the Bible God speaks, 
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he acts, he comes; for our philosophical thought he is the changeless, 
the timeless, the transcendent. Our philosophy is concerned with 
the timeless being of God, our religion with his temporal activity. 
Our philosophy is concerned with being, not becoming; we tend to 
think of this world as the sphere of shadows or of immutable natural 
laws; the religion of the Bible is dynamic, eschatological, historical. 
The antinomy goes deep, if it is not ultimate. 


IV 


What, then, is the nature of religious truth? It is not enough to 
reply that it is analogical; for, when we are asked what is the Chris- 
tian Gospel, it will not suffice to answer that the Christian Gospel is 
a doctrine about God—adding the explanation that, of course, its 
terms must be understood analogically; for the Christian Gospel is a 
story. ‘This to our thought is the ultimate scandal. The Christian 
Gospel is not, as is often supposed, the doctrine that God is love; it is 
the good news that “God so loved the world that he sent his Son.” 
When St. Irenaeus sets himself to declare in brief the teaching of 
the Apostles, he gives, in effect, a short summary of the Bible. He 
offers not doctrine but history. Herein he is entirely loyal to the 
Apostles’ Creed. ‘The Christian Gospel is that in the beginning 
God created the world; he made man in his own image; when man 
fell away from him by disobedience, God set about the redemption 
of man; for this purpose he called Abraham, he delivered his people 
from Egypt, he gave them the Law, he sent them the prophets; in 
the end he sent his Son; the Son of God was born of the Virgin Mary; 
he went about doing good, healing the sick, declaring that the hour 
had struck and God’s Kingdom was at hand; he was crucified, dead, 
and buried; but he rose from the dead; he sits at the right hand of 
Power; he has sent the Holy Spirit; he has raised up a people for 
himself, the Church; he shall accomplish the work of his redemption. 
The Gospel is a story; it is “the old, old story.” 

It is a story, but is it history? Can it be history? History deals 
only with the actions and the thoughts of men. History cannot take 
cognizance of elves or centaurs. Scientific history cannot treat of 
the acts of God, still less of the coming into time of Almighty God. 
Besides, how can the changeless change, the timeless enter time? 
Stories of gods active upon earth, of which there are many, are called 
myths. The Christian Gospel in the nature of the case is mytho- 
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logical in form, for it deals with “the mighty acts of God,” with the 
coming of the Son of God. The language of religious truth, then, 
for Christians is not only analogical, it is also mythological. 

There is grave objection to puttings things in this way, for the 
dictionaries aver that a myth is in its essence a fictitious narrative. 
‘Mythological in form,’”’ however, does not necessarily imply “‘ficti- 
tious in substance.” A children’s hymn says: 





It is a thing most wonderful, 
Almost too wonderful to be, 

That God’s own Son should come from heaven, 
And die to save a child like me. 


This is mythological in form, but there is quite literally no other 
kind of language in which we can express the Christian Gospel. 
Many are the myths of incarnations, of gods in human guise, of dy- 
ing, rising divinities. But these are not parallels to the Christian 
Gospel, which is concerned throughout with the historical—“suffered 
under Pontius Pilate.” ‘There is a profound saying of Harnack to 
the effect that the Christian Gospel is not one myth among many, 
but Mythos, the myth come true. 


V 


Yet it cannot be that our philosophical reflection must lead us in 
one direction and our hearts incline us in another, that philosophical 
thought and religious apprehension cannot meet. After all, reason 
and philosophic thought may convince us that God is good. We 
may learn that from Plato no less than from the Christian Fathers. 
God is the perfection of goodness. Shall he also be the supreme 
example of impotence, of goodness thwarted? We mortal men are 
as those capsized from a boat in a rough sea and are to drown—the 
present state of the world is evidence enough. Can God, who is 
eternal goodness and infinite love, only stand upon the beach, offer- 
ing us good advice, or upbraiding us because we neglected his in- 
structions? If he should come himself to save us, would not that 
be the divinest Reason? Must we reject the thought because we 
have no logical language wherein to comprehend so infinite a love? 
That very God by the inner necessity of his own goodness should 
take our nature upon him, enter into the miry sea of our suffering 
and sin, die upon the Cross that we may be delivered—here reason 
staggers but may not cry No. 
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How small was our world before Copernicus and modern science; 
how near the stars, how homey it all was! ‘Today the marvellous 
discoveries of astronomers, physicists, geologists and others of the 
natural scientists stretch the imagination till it reels. To the re- 
ligious man how overpowering a sense of the majesty, the power, the 
wisdom of God all these discoveries bring! Shall not the love of 
God be matched with his wisdom and his power? When we con- 
template the Cross of the Son of God, we gaze into the abyss of the 
love of God, beyond our comprehension and beyond our words. 


Nature with open volume stands, 

To spread her Maker’s praise abroad; 
And every labour of his hands 

Shows something worthy of a God. 


But in the grace that rescued man 
His brightest forms of glory shines; 
Here, on the Cross, ’tis fairest drawn 
In precious blood and crimson lines. 


Here his whole name appears complete; 
Nor wit can guess, nor reason prove, 
Which of the letters best is writ, 
The power, the wisdom or the love. 








THE PURITAN HERITAGE IN 
AMERICAN CULTURE 


By Amos N. WILDER 







N our American culture, difficult as it is to assess, we have the 
matrix of those social institutions—state, Church, economy, edu- 
cation—whose reform and renewal is today so imperative. But 
the ultimate faiths of a people are the determinative factors in its 

culture. Religion, properly understood, is the generator of culture 

and the focal center of cultural energies. What then are the ruling 
faiths in American life and what role does the Church have in them? 

These are first of all historical questions. But once we have identi- 

fied the spiritual springs of our culture, a present responsibility of 

citizen and educator is therewith indicated, that of releasing these 
creative religious traditions in the present life of the nation and 
especially in such institutions as schools and universities. 











I 


What the American faith is and the part that the Churches have 
had in shaping and sustaining it are matters that have been well 
clarified in recent historical studies. The democratic faith repre- 
sents an inextricable compound of elements drawn from Puritanism 
and from the Enlightenment. By these two chief sources plus the 
special influences of this new continent, our culture and our institu- 
tions have been shaped. ‘The time is now gone by fortunately when 
Puritanism was travestied, and as Ralph Barton Perry’s Puritanism 
and Democracy shows, we are disposed to recognize that this tradi- 
tion has been the most significant of the influences that have made 
us what we are. This theme recurs in the undisturbed judgment 
of an outsider, André Siegfried, who has again been quoted recently 










1 Among other works we mention: Merle Curti, The Growth of American Thought (New 
York, 1943); Ralph Gabriel, The Course of American Democratic Thought (New York, 1940); 
Howard Mumford Jones, Jdeas in America (Cambridge, 1944); F. O. Matthiessen, American 
Renaissance (New York, 1941); Perry Miller, The New England Mind (New York, 1939), and 
Orthodoxy in Massachusetts, 1630-1650, a Genetic Study (New York, 1933); Ralph Barton 
Perry, Puritanism and Democracy (New York, 1944). 
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in this connection by Willard L. Sperry in his book, Religion in 
America: 










If we wish to understand the real success of American inspiration, 
we must go back to the English Puritanism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, for the civilization of the United States is essentially Protestant. 
. . . We must go even farther, and realize that America is not only 
Protestant in her religious and social development, but essentially 
Calvinistic.? 











The dynamic faith drawn from the English Reformation shaped 
us decisively, despite all later tributary elements, made us the mold 
and cast of man we are, gave us our primordial baptism, has been 
the ultimate if disguised force in our national ideals and decisions, 
and fostered our educational beginnings. This tradition later joined 
that of the Enlightenment in a fertile marriage. The later history 
of our culture at its deeper levels is that of the vicissitudes of these 
fundamental faiths, the impact upon them of new forces, and their 
common and fateful struggle against the chief foes of the modern 
world. 

In identifying the historical role of the Church or of Christian in- 
fluence generally throughout this period, the chief points of debate 
have been the following: (1) What happened to the Protestant tra- 
dition, especially the Calvinist heritage, in the eighteenth century? 
Did the rationalism and deism which marked so strongly the leaders 
in our Revolution and the shapers of our Constitution signify the 
end of the Puritan era in our culture or make a decisive breach in 
the continuity of our culture? (2) To raise the question in terms of 
literature: how does the matter stand with the great writers of our 
classical period, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Emerson, Melville, Whitman? 
What traditions and influences characterize them? Which of these 
are the most truly significant, those more typically representative of 
transcendentalism, or Hawthorne and Melville who reflect the con- 
tinuing Calvinist conception of man? (3) Finally, how vital and 
available is the older religious heritage still today? 


II 


With regard to the first question we would hold that in the course 
of the eighteenth century our basic Puritan heritage was transformed, 




































2 America Comes of Age (New York, 1927), pp. 33, 34; cited by Sperry in the work named, 
p- 150. 
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notably by influences from the Enlightenment, and that its essential 
insights were obscured, but that there was no decisive revolution in 
our spiritual culture. While Puritanism was fighting a losing battle 
in the eighteenth century, yet, says Perry: 


A leaven working within itself conspired with external forces to bring 
about a gradual transition rather than an abrupt reversal. - ome 
development was not so much a repudiation of Calvinism as ; the flow- 
ering of a certain strain which these clergymen recognized as their 
religious inheritance.* 


Howard Mumford Jones speaks similarly: 


The story of the eighteenth century American development is the 
story of the slow fusion of a culture founded in Protestant dissent 
with certain of the secular ideas of classicism . . . the result was, 
on the whole, a secular but not a sceptical, victory—that is to say, 
the transfer of the problem of universal order from the theological 
to the moral sphere.* 


It is the thesis of the latter writer that there never was on this conti- 
nent a dominant neo-classical age. Influences of the Enlightenment 
penetrated too slowly, the temper of the colonists resisted them; the 
ancient tongues were not widely enough cultivated; but above all 
Jonathan Edwards and others made terms with the new ideas and 
new forces, whether speculative or emotional, in such a way as to turn 
the edge of their appeal for many. 

Moreover, even where the Enlightenment took hold in a seculariz- 
ing sense on this side of the water it had taken up into itself much 
of the Christian outlook or proceeded to do so. Despite obvious 
disagreements there was much in common between the two streams 
of social and spiritual faith. John Locke has been called “‘a descend- 
ant of Calvin” and “‘a carrier of Calvinism from the Reformation to 
the revolutions of 1688 and 1776.” *° All in all, American culture 
viewed at all deeply had not become radically de-Christianized at the 
end of the century. Furthermore, the Calvinist heritage in its fuller 
range continued to operate under the surface of the prevailing forms 
of rationalism to appear in countless ways in nineteenth century 
movements and writers. 

This being the situation, any manifestations of the Romantic move- 

8 Puritanism and Democracy, pp. 192, 200. 

4“The Drift to Liberalism in the Eighteenth Century,” in Authority and the Individual 


(Cambridge, 1937), . 336 (or in Ideas in America [Cambridge, 1944], p. 123). 
5 Cited from H. D. Foster in Perry, op. cit., p. 197. 
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ment in this country would have a quite different character from 
those in Europe. There it was largely “a liberalizing force directed 
against decadent classicism.”” In America there was no classical pe- 
riod to overthrow. ‘The Christian theological tradition was stronger 
here. This fact throws a great deal of light upon the writers of our 
great period whose work is so important still for the diagnosis of our 
culture. Just as our Puritan heritage was not dissipated by the ra- 
tionalism of the eighteenth century, so it asserted itself strongly 
against the solvent effects of Romanticism and transcendentalism. 
But distinctions have to be made. 

In his massive work, American Renaissance, F. O. Matthiessen has 
argued that from the vantage point of the present we can now recog- 
nize that Herman Melville is the most significant of the writers of 
that period if we judge in terms of the depth and lucidity with which 
man and society are interpreted. In both Melville and Hawthorne 
the ultimate criterion and correction of primary Protestantism is as- 
serted against the shallower elations or intoxications of the time in 
a way we can now properly evaluate.". ‘The secondary Protestantism 
of the later seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (we borrow the dis- 
tinction from Troeltsch) had accommodated itself usefully to pre- 


vailing moods, to a this-worldly emphasis and a moral-psychological 
concern. But the resulting humanitarianism and emphasis on senti- 
ment, though it furnished dynamic for reform and missions, was too 
easily exposed to neo-pagan impulses and to an excessive individual- 
ism.* ‘Thus we note the pertinence of Matthiessen’s comment on 
Hawthorne: 


He sensed that Emerson’s exaltation of the divinity in man had 
obliterated the distinction between time and eternity. Although 
no theologian, Hawthorne did not relax his grip on the Christian 
conception of time. This had been obscured by Thoreau and 
Whitman no less than by Emerson in their exhilaration over the 
fulness of the moment.’ 


Likewise the sobriety and tragic sense of Melville were drawn from 
Calvinism repossessed in his own experience. Emerson’s statement 


6 H. M. Jones, op. cit., p. 335. 

7 See the author’s “Literary Sources of Freedom,” in Foundations of Freedom, ed. F. Ernest 
Johnson (New York, 1947), pp. 87-108. 

8 Hoxie Neale Fairchild studies a corresponding progressive degradation of Protestantism 
in England in his work, Religious Trends in English Poetry (New York: Columbia University 
Press), vol. I, 1939; vol. II, 1942. 

9 American Renaissance, p. 270. 
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that “the first lesson of history is the good of evil,” he derided by jot- 
ting in the margin of the text: ‘He still bethinks himself of his op- 
timism—he must make that good somehow against the eternal hell 
itself.” Melville’s disabused sense of evil and his Biblical sense of 
the distinction between creature and creator testify to an ongoing 
Calvinism which continues in the depths of American life to this day 
and which exerts itself against more recent heresies. 


III 


How vital and available is our older religious heritage today as a 
renewing force in our culture? The evolving culture of America in 
the later nineteenth and early twentieth centuries carried forward 
strong ingredients of the Puritan and Enlightenment traditions, but 
often in a distorted or stifled form. The Calvinist tradition in its 
visible ecclesiastical or dogmatic features has widely lost its power or 
its relevance, though under recent challenges its response has been 
notable. On the other hand, the evangelical strain in Protestantism 
has too often run to extravagance and social irresponsibility. In- 
deed, both the great springs of our American democratic faith, Puri- 
tanism and the Enlightenment, have been increasingly choked or 
contaminated. It is not surprising that the nobler impulses of our 
time, whether science or social reform, art or education or prophetic 
religion, have tended to dissociate themselves from the prevailing 
culture and from the Church which has been so involved in it. 

Yet the Church as an institution has been unduly depreciated. 
No doubt it has not always reacted vigorously against prevailing 
abuses and inhumanities. Yet it still serves as a very significant 
check upon the lapse of our society into lawlessness. Our average 
Churches continue to serve as a backlog to the democratic aspira- 
tions of our people, keeping alive that deeper conscience and those 
religious sanctions apart from which our professions would thin out 
into cant and impotence. 

But more to the point here, our older religious heritage continues 
to operate at a deeper level and in a wider context than that of our 
religious institutions. It is like a river that has gone underground. 
It is still there. Its conceptions, symbols, and classics represent our 
“available past.” Even those extensive groups in our culture that 
have consciously repudiated it are unconsciously swayed by it. From 
time to time it manifests itself in potent ways, however disguised. 
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Recurrent prophetic eruptions testify to its presence and availability. 
When it speaks authentically it finds the response that one would 
expect from the children and grandchildren of the covenant. An 
illustration offers itself in a report of Grayson, Woodrow Wilson’s 
physician. During those last months when the president lay help- 
less after the stroke which interrupted his great appeal for the League 
to the American people, he spoke with Grayson of a discovery that 
he had made in addressing great audiences on this subject. His 
testimony was that the most powerful response came from them al- 
ways when he made appeal to the Puritan memories and loyalties 
that abide deeply lodged in our breed. The time will come when 
we shall be able to kindle in an even more general context this in- 
flammable material resident in our culture, and elicit heroic moral 
energies for the greater tasks of Church and public order. 


IV 


Certain movements in contemporary literature are well worthy of 
attention on the part of those inquiring as to the continuing force of 
our religious tradition. Many students of American life and society 
would be astonished were they to follow for a time the verse that 
appears in the more advanced literary organs and poetry magazines 
and the criticism which accompanies it. There has been a consider- 
able change in the last decade or two in the direction of depth and 
of moral and philosophical interest, growing partly out of the leads 
furnished earlier by writers as diverse as Eliot and Joyce, Hopkins 
and Kafka. It is not claimed that these contemporary concerns re- 
flect an ongoing Calvinist heritage, though the new attention given 
to writers like Henry James, Melville, and Jonathan Edwards is sig- 
nificant. What can be said is that a new cultural mood or depth, 
articulate in various influential European writers and articles, finds 
the Calvinist preoccupations and symbols not uncongenial. Mod- 
ern experience has pushed our thought to deeper levels where ex- 
istentialism and the inheritance of the French symbolist writers can 
translate themselves into or can accommodate themselves to our 
Christian categories. 

It is true that much of this literary expression reflects moods of 
despair or stops at the point of negation. Even there it is notable 
how much of the negation strikes, not at our fundamental religious 
tradition, but at all those modern sentimentalisms, romanticisms, 
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and popular dogmas which serious religion is also concerned to ex- 
pose. Much of this poetry is close to our best Christian tradition 
at this point without being aware of it. There is a wave of sur- 
realist poetry and art which protests against the one-plane conscious- 
ness of the modern world. Evoking Brueghel, Baudelaire, El Greco, 
Van Gogh, and others, it dramatizes the broken character of man’s 
existence. Death, guilt, transcendence are its recurrent preoccupa- 
tions. It portrays the world in terms of eclipse, earthquake, catas- 
trophe, and transfiguration. We hear today not only of surrealist 
poetry, but of “apocalyptic poetry,” “existentialist poetry.” 

An explicit Calvinist affinity now and then makes itself felt. Crit- 
ics have related the hyperbolic contrasts and spiritual tension in the 
work of Robinson Jeffers to the background of his father, a Presby- 
terian preacher and teacher. Mr. Auden’s work constantly invokes 
neo-Augustinian insights. An older Anglo-Catholic convert like 
Eliot and a younger Roman Catholic one like Robert Lowell carry 
over the original outlook and symbolism of their common New Eng- 
land background into their present work in combination with other 
idioms. ‘The basic images of the Bible, of Milton and Bunyan, such 
images as those of the Fall, the Judgment, Satan, and the Passion re- 
cur in significant and not merely decorative ways in writers that may 
be assigned to widely different backgrounds, even Jewish or Marxist. 
The omnipresent ethical concern no longer confines itself as a dec- 
ade or two ago to social pamphleteering, but borrows from depth 
psychology and theological insights. 

Modern criticism carries the same notes. ‘The present interest in 
Herman Melville is more than a literary revival. It represents an 
interest in his profound analysis of man, and is directed to his later 
novels and his verse in which an essentially theological and moral 
interest is uppermost. Robert Penn Warren in a recent essay speaks 
of his ‘‘concern with the fundamental ironical dualities of existence: 
will against necessity, action against idea, youth against age, the 
changelessness of man’s heart against the concept of moral progress, 
the bad doer against the good deed, the bad result against the good 
deed, ignorance against fate, etc.’’*° Similarly, the current discus- 
sion of Henry James constantly directs its attention to the Puritan 
background of his work and his relation to Hawthorne in this respect. 

Literary critics dealing with contemporary writing need to be the- 


10 “Melville the Poet,” Kenyon Review, vol. VIII, no. 2 (Spring, 1946), p. 214. 
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ologians, and university class rooms in modern literature are often 
dealing with the same issues as arise across the street in the theologi- 
cal seminary. The reading of Kafka, Sartre, and Camus throws the 
student back upon Kierkegaard and Pascal and the whole modern 
theological situation. G. M. Hopkins calls up the context of the 
Oxford Movement as well as the distinctions between ‘Thomism and 
Scotism. The scrutiny of modern American literature back to the 
great writers of our classical period evokes the general setting of 
American religious thought. It is not gratuitously that Professor 
Matthiessen’s book which we have mentioned constantly plays back 
and forth between our older writers and the chief figures of recent 
literature. 

We may add to this what has often been observed even in the case 
of our anti-Puritan and anti-religious writers. From Dreiser down 
they often bear the marks by a curious paradox of their Puritan back- 
ground. We recognize the preacher in the novelist. The old Cal- 
vinist outlook reappears even in the blasphemers: in the emphasis 
on the voluntary side of life in conjunction with determinism, in 
the preoccupation with ethics, obligation and protest, in the’ non- 
conformity, in the insistence on autonomy and the fulfillment of 
personality. 


Vv 


Higher education in this country offers us an especially advan- 
tageous field in which to study the religious factor in our culture. 
Both intermediate and higher education had their earliest sponsor- 
ship under religious and especially Calvinist auspices, not only in 
New England but also in the South and West. Parallel educational 
initiatives followed on the part of men like Jefferson who were ani- 
mated by the neo-classical ideals of the eighteenth century. The 
sequel is well known. With the passage of time and with the changes 
in culture which we have indicated, our educational institutions gave 
less and less place in their curricula and concerns to the religious 
interest whether formally ecclesiastical or of a deeper kind. This 
is a long and complex story and cannot be fully treated here. It can 
be granted that the Church was in part responsible for this outcome 
in view of its own later anticultural attitudes. On the other hand, 
higher education, while it has not been indifferent to ethics and our 
democratic faith, lost sight of their religious sanctions and of the 
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importance of the religious tradition as the fountain of cultural en- 
ergies. While rightly repudiating decadent religious forms and ex- 
pressions, it failed to wrestle earnestly with the task of their renewal. 
The wells of our major spiritual tradition were in process of becom- 
ing choked and unavailable and the leaders of our cultural life 
seemed to be content that it should be so. 

It was not the Enlightenment strand in our culture which was 
chiefly responsible for this but our more recent addiction to a kind 
of scientific positivism and relativism. One must be careful in 
preferring such charges lest we appear to indict many constructive 
impulses and leaders in modern education. It is not the genuine 
empiricist or the true scientist or the wise humanist who has stifled 
the religious heritage in our education. These men rightly under- 
stand their task as that of laboring within the limits of their disci- 
plines and methods. In other matters they foster and lend their suf- 
frage to the larger faiths of men’s general experience. 

Louis MacNeice in his poem, “The Kingdom,” has well de- 
scribed this attitude in his tribute to a great teacher: 


. . . rules were rules 
And all induction checked, but in the end 


His reasoning hinged on faith, and the first axiom 
Was oracle or instinct. He was simple 

This man who flogged his brain, he was a child; 
And so, whatever progress means in general, 

He was for progress. 


Such a teacher will, indeed, insist that the religious tradition and in- 
stitution be continually subject to scrutiny in the light both of mod- 
ern man’s scientific method and modern man’s social conscience. 
But the dogmatic relativist arbitrarily excludes the larger faiths. It 
is his right as a man to withhold his assent from them, but as a scholar 
or scientist such a denial is beyond his competence. Dr. John Baillie 
has cited a remark concerning a certain well known professor which 
applies here: ‘““The consciousness of even a single certainty would be 
an insupportable weight upon his mind.” 

The positivism that has made such inroads into our higher educa- 
tion should perhaps be looked upon as only a curious passing ex- 
travagance. ‘There are no true precedents for it in the history of 
the American or the English college, nor in the proper tradition of 


11 Springboard (1941-1944) (New York: Random House, 1945), pp. 54 ff. 
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the university. It would surely be ill-advised to invoke here the 
objectivity and neutrality, which prevailed in certain German uni- 
versities in the recent period as normative. There have, of course, 
been periods in which vitality and elevation of conception have been 
lacking in the higher schools of England and America. Gerard 
Manly Hopkins observed that Cardinal Newman kept a photograph 
of the towers of Oxford in his study under which he had affixed the 
words: “Son of man, can these bones live? And I answered, O Lord 
God, thou knowest.” Probably the scientism and historicism of the 
twentieth century have been more dangerous for education than the 
heresies of the last century. 

We have spoken of only the most significant of the influences that 
have deprived the religious tradition of its relevant role in higher 
education. It is to be noted that as a result of the present cultural 
disorder the philosophy of the college and the university is rapidly 
modifying itself. President Van Dusen recently declared that 


The gravest secularization of American education has not been in 
the gradual elimination of religious instruction or required chapel, 
or even in the irreligious outlook of faculties. It has been the secu- 
larization of educational theory and structure. ‘Their covert assump- 
tions concerning the two basic factors—truth and man—have been 
non-religious. And they have been false.” 


But he notes that in the light of the new educational programs these 
assumptions are being abandoned. For the jeopardy in which our 
society has lately found itself has led to numerous revaluations and 
to a new sense as to where its security lies. 


Modern rationalism had for long been accustomed to regard itself 
as alone representing the pure love of truth in a Christian world 
which played fast and loose with truth in the interest of its own 
prejudiced fancies, whereas today it looks abroad upon a de-Chris- 
tianized world where truth is increasingly flouted and where itself 
can find no more likely, or more valiant, ally than just the Christian 
Church. . . . Maybe the time is coming, and now is, when, instead 
of rationalistic dissent defending reasonableness and tolerance and 
democracy and the rights of the individual and a free society and 
learning and press against an unwilling or hesitating Church, the 
Church itself will be doing its lonely best to rescue the tattered re- 
mains of these standards from the non-Christian forces that are en- 
gaged in tearing them to pieces.* 
12 Christianity and Crisis, vol. VI, no. 7 (April 29, 1946) 


» p. 7. 
18 John Baillie, The Mind of the Modern University, University Pamphlets, I (London: 
Student Christian Movement Press, 1946), p. 33. 
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Higher education should therefore make a place for our primary 
religious tradition in its philosophy and in its subject matter. But 
it should also deliberately take on the role of an instrument of so- 
cial change in a disordered period like the present. After all, the 
larger community has only a few central ganglia of its higher self- 
consciousness, serving for self-direction and defense. Of these the 
institutions of higher education are among the most important, along 
with our political agencies. These are the eyes and ears of society 
and its organs of adaptation and decision. Scholarship and learning 
should not refuse a corporate social role because of some shibboleth 
of objectivity and disinterestedness. The demands of objectivity 
have their rights, and dispassionate investigation and diversity of 
opinion must have their carefully safeguarded precincts within the 
academic community. But society is forced to choose and act and 
it rightly calls upon our corporations of science and learning for 
norms and direction. 

It is true that this involves some risks of social orthodoxy if not 
academic dogma. But these risks are small. Our common heritage 
of freedom reassures us that the dominant interests will not act the 
tyrant. The danger does not lie in the espousal of special policies 
bearing on the larger community by our universities and colleges, 
but only in any denial of a voice to minorities in these institutions. 
Furthermore, the cause of science itself will be furthered by a greater 
involvement of higher education in the public life. Science receives 
its ultimate incentives and vitality from the deeper forces and move- 
ments of history. “Intellect follows where love leads.” 

The clue to the best understanding of the function of the intel- 
lectual life and of science in our society appears when we observe 
the difference between Renaissance scholarship in Italy and in the 
north. ‘The former was aristocratic and pagan in its mood and its 
effects were correspondingly limited. In the north, with men like 
Reuchlin, Erasmus, Colet, and More, scholarship entered into a 
warm alliance with human needs and general issues and put itself 
at the service of the religious forces of the time. 


Reuchlin and his followers were not “pure” scholars in the sense that 
they pursued their si dies for the sake of the studies alone; they pur- 
sued them for the sake of the religion and civilization in which they 
believed. That is perhaps the reason why the scholarship of the 
Renaissance, though no greater, even relatively, than that, say, of the 
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nineteenth century, produced so much more brilliant monuments. 
The Authorized Version is a case in point.* 


We find here an extraordinarily pertinent lesson for our scholarly 
work today and for higher education in general. Not only the nat- 
ural and social sciences but all aspects of science should relate them- 
selves more responsibly to our modern crisis. At the same time they 
will derive deeper motivation and power if they draw upon that liv- 
ing heritage of faith which presided over the beginnings of our 
higher education and which is still the hidden fountain of our 
culture. 


14 David Daiches, The King James Translation of the Bible (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1941), p. 140. Note further: “. . . the northern scholars were at the same time 
more disinterested as scholars and more alive to the practical issues of their day. Their 
scholarship was not the handmaid of a neopaganism, and in this sense it was disinterested; 
nor was it isolated from contemporary life to dwell in a world of make-believe, as the work 
of the Italian humanists inclined to be” (p. 76). 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CRITIQUE 
OF PROTESTANTISM 
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is so profound that it seems almost impossible to recognize 

them as two forms of one Christianity. Yet because both are 
part of the one historical religious movement that issued from Jesus 
of Nazareth and his disciples, they must relate themselves to one an- 
other seeking to justify their particular interpretation of the meaning 
of the Christian faith. 

To Roman Catholics the Reformation and the whole movement of 
Protestantism appear as a “revolt from the Church.” They interpret 
this revolt as caused by the individual desire of men to be emanci- 
pated from the ecclesiastical institutions and the divine authority 
embodied in them. In their eyes, Protestantism is inspired by indi- 
vidualism. Expressing an opinion which is common to the Roman 
Catholic critics of Protestantism, Professor Karl Adam writes: “The 
sixteenth century revolt from the Church led inevitably to the revolt 
from Christ in the eighteenth century and thus to the revolt from 
God in the nineteenth century. And thus the modern spirit has 
been torn loose from the deepest and strongest support of its life, 
from its foundation in the Absolute, in the self-existent being, in the 
Value of values. . . . Instead of the man who is rooted in the Abso- 
lute, hidden in God, strong and rich, we have the man who rests 
upon himself, the autonomous man. Moreover, this man because 
he has renounced the fellowship of the Church, the communio 
fidelium, the interrelation and correlation of the faithful, has severed 
the second root of his life, that is to say, his fellowship with other 
men. He has lost that closely-knitted union of self and others, that 
communion with the supra-personal whole, which proves itself in 
joy and sorrow, in prayer and in love, and by means of which the 
individual can ever renew and regulate his strength. . . . Nowhere 
else, in no other society, is the idea of community, of fellowship in 
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doing and suffering, in prayer and love . . . so strongly imbedded 
in doctrines, morals and worship, as in the Catholic Church. And 
so the rupture of Church unity has of itself loosened the bonds of 
social fellowship and thereby destroyed the deep source and basis 
of . . . a complete humanity. The autonomous man has become 
a solitary man, an individual.” * 

In this statement four major criticisms of Protestantism are im- 
plied: (1) Because the Reformers revolted from the Church and 
broke its unity, modern man, the Protestant man, has lost the sense 
of the Christian verities; (2) Protestantism is responsible for the crisis 
of modern civilization, especially in view of (3) its individualistic 
spirit and (4) its loss of membership in the community of the Church. 
By discussing these criticisms in order, we shall be able further to 
clarify the basic religious differences between Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism. 


I 


The argument that, if the Protestant Reformers had not broken 
the unity of the Church, modern man would not have lost Christ 
and God and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit and the sense of be- 
longing to an all-embracing community is neither sound nor con- 
vincing. For the Protestant Christian movement has always lived 
on the divine revelation in Jesus Christ and it has been inspired by 
the mission to unite men all over the world in the communion of the 
Christian faith. To be sure, the Protestant interpretation of the 
meaning of the Christian Gospel has been different from that of Ro- 
man Catholicism since the days of the Reformation; and, in the 
course of the centuries since then, this interpretation has undergone 
a development which has deepened the estrangement of Protestant- 
ism from Roman Catholicism. For Protestants have opened their 
minds more fully to the cultural achievements of modern man than 
Catholics have ever been permitted to do. Protestant thought has 
become “modernized” and as long as its vitality lasts, it will continue 
to be modernized. ‘This has not been brought about without diffi- 
culties and errors, for the task of the modern Protestant theologians 
was an intricate one: the uniqueness of the Christian faith had to be 
maintained over against the readiness of some to adjust it to tempo- 
rary needs and fashions of the world and over against the unwilling- 


1 Karl Adam, The Spirit of Catholicism (New York: Macmillan, 1930), p. 8. 
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ness of others to recognize the involvement also of the Christian life 
in historical change. 

What all this amounts to is not that Protestants have lost the sense 
of Christian verities but that they have learned to interpret them in 
a way fundamentally different from that of the ancient and medieval 
dogmas to which Roman Catholicism still clings. The charge that 
Protestantism has caused the emancipation of modern man from 
Christ and God and the Church has therefore only this meaning: it 
has broken radically with Catholic dogma; it does not maintain it in 
its ancient and medieval form as Roman Catholicism does but it in- 
terprets it by means of historical criticism. In the eyes of the theo- 
logians of the Roman Church this fact means that Protestants have 
no Christian truth at all or that they have it at best only in a much 
perverted form. ‘This judgment again implies the opinion that, be- 
cause Protestants helped to alienate modern man from Roman Cath- 
olic Christianity, their conviction that they have kept the Christian 
Gospel alive in the midst of modern civilization is an illusion, for, 
according to Roman Catholic teaching, there is only one Christian 
Church, namely, the Church of Rome, and nothing that exists apart 
from it deserves the Christian name.’ 


Protestants reject this verdict as arbitrary. It appears to them in- 
spired by an unwarranted absolutizing of dogmas and institutions 
that were developed in the Middle Ages. ‘They see in the assertion 
that only the Roman Church possesses true Christianity nothing but 
an unhistorical perpetuation of norms of truth which fitted medi- 
eval thinking but which have been disproved by religious, philo- 


2 Professor Adam writes very bluntly (op. cit., p. 163): “There is only one answer to the 
uestion whether other communions have not also a vocation and a power to save men, and 
e Church is quite intolerant about it. For the very reason that these communions have set 
themselves up against the original unity of the brethren in faith and love, they appear to 
Catholic consciousness as institutions which have not arisen out of the spirit of Jesus, and 
therefore as purely human and even anti-Christian creations. The Church cannot but anathe- 
matize them and she will continue to do so until the Lord comes.” Professor Adam is able to 
reconcile with this statement a willingness to regard non-Roman Churches as Christian. In 
the general context of the quotation just cited he writes also (p. 159 f.): “The Church would 
belie her own deepest essence . . . if she ever were to recognize some collateral and antagonis- 
tic Christian church as her sister and as possessing equal rights with herself. She can recog- 
nize the historical importance of such churches. She can designate them as Christian com- 
munions, yes, even as Christian churches, but never as the Church of Christ.” I sup that 
what is here meant is that non-Roman churches can be regarded as “Christian” only in the 
sense that they are “heretically Christian.” This implies that a conversation between Prot- 
estants and Catholics about Christianity is possible only on the condition that the truth of 
Roman Catholicism is taken for quated. Roman Catholics must under all circumstances re- 
fuse to admit that any other form of Christianity but their own can be true. It is therefore 
quite a to engage them in a mutual search for the proper understanding of the Chris- 
tian faith. Their dogmatism permits no debate. Here, in this unrelenting arbitrary pride, 
the Protestant sees the root of the dividedness of the Christian Church. For he regards it as 
impossible that any human understanding of the Christian Gospel can ever be absolutely final. 
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sophical, scientific, and historical knowledge. The following ex- 
amples will illustrate this criticism of fundamental Roman Catholic 
tenets: it cannot be historically proved that Jesus founded the hier- 
archical order of the Roman Church and that he gave it authority 
to speak in his name. It is an arbitrary, historically undemonstrable 
dogma that the Popes are the successors of Peter and that by virtue 
of this succession they are endowed with apostolic authority. It is 
untrue that the seven sacraments of the Roman Church can be de- 
rived from Biblical injunctions and that they can thus be attributed 
to the authority of Christ. From scientific, metaphysical, and re- 
ligious points of view, it seems fantastic to explain the presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist by the dogma of transubstantiation. Indeed, 
the whole basis of Catholic religion in the supernaturally miraculous 
is insecure and uncertain. Moreover, the dogma that the Roman 
Church possesses an inerrant sense of religious truth and that it is 
possible for the Popes by virtue of the authority of their office to 
articulate this sense infallibly in conformity with a “tradition” that 
has been “one”’ since apostolic times is a colossal fiction. 

The Protestant cannot deny that the Roman Church has preserved 
ancient and medieval traditions. Indeed, he cannot but marvel at 
the ability of Roman Catholicism to maintain so many historical 
dogmas, rites, customs, and practices. He should also not hesitate 
to admit that in many of the Roman traditions a religious symbolism 
is preserved, the loss of which would impoverish the souls of Chris- 
tianmen. Yet he cannot grant that the fact of this accomplishment 
constitutes a claim to truth. 

The Protestant is horrified when he considers the cost which Ro- 
man Catholic Christians must pay in order to preserve their treasure 
of tradition and dogma: that they must absolutely refuse to submit 
their Church’s authoritarianism to investigation and debate in which 
anyone may share who is open to be convinced by evidence of fact 
and value. The Protestant cannot but shudder at the fact that the 
many millions of Catholic believers are able to accept the decree of 
the men of the Vatican Council who allegated to themselves the right 
to declare it as a “divinely revealed dogma” that “when the Roman 
Pontiff speaks from his chair, i.e., when exercising his office as the 
shepherd and teacher of all Christians, he defines by virtue of his 
supreme apostolic authority a doctrine of faith and morals, he acts 
under divine assistance by that infallibility by which the divine re- 
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deemer wishes his church to be instructed” and that such definitions 
are “in and from themselves unchangeable” (ex sese irreformabiles).* 
Even if one recognizes that this dogma does not mean that the Pope 
can “like a Delphic oracle give dogmatic decisions at his own discre- 
tion” but that he is “‘bound in conscience to proclaim and interpret 
that revelation which is contained in the written and unwritten mind 
of the Church, in the twin sources of . . . Scripture and tradition,” * 
the attribution to one man of such absolute authority to define re- 
ligious truth must be regarded as an almost blasphemous presump- 
tion. 

The promulgation and acceptance of this extravagant dogma is 
consistent with the Roman Catholic conviction that divine truth is 
objectively and supra-personally given in the sacramental-hierarchical 
institutions and that its nature can therefore be defined quite apart 
from personal faith. As, according to Roman Catholic teaching, the 
personal religious faith of the Pope is not involved in the infallible 
dogmas which he may proclaim, so also the personal faith of indi- 
vidual Christians is irrelevant to the validity of the religious sub- 
stance of the Church. It is this separation of the religious object 
from the religious subject which the Protestant Christian deplores 
most in Roman Catholic Christianity, for to him God is not real 
apart from faith and faith is not real apart from God. ‘That it is 
at all possible for the Roman Catholic to believe that there is an 
objectively given supra-personal substance of divine truth and life 
which can be disassociated from personal faith, the Protestant can 
explain only by assuming that Roman Catholicism has arbitrarily 
come to regard an historical human tradition of religious rites and 
customs as a living divine reality which is declared to be sustained 
by a super-personal ground of life, without any dependence upon 
the personal conviction and’judgment of those who carry this tradi- 
tion. ‘This is, so the Protestant concludes, what has happened and 
is happening in Roman Catholicism. 

The Roman Catholic Church has taken the historical faith of an- 
cient and medieval Christian believers out of human history by de- 
personalizing it and by perpetuating it as if it were a super-historical 
entity. This de-personalization and preservation of the historical 
product, called the “tradition,” is in itself a human historical act. It 


8 Carl Mirbt, Quellen des Papsttums (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1911), pp. 465 ff. 
4Cf. Adam, op. cit., p. 39. - 
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cannot be and could not have been accomplished except by the deci- 
sion and volition of men to absolutize a certain body of human re- 
ligious culture and to objectivize it as if it could be separated from 
the persons who produced it. The “objectively given tradition” of 
the Roman Catholic Church is therefore nothing divine; it is the 
human product of the Roman Catholic community acting through 
its hierarchical leaders. It was they, believing to act by virtue of 
apostolic authority speaking through them, who elected to isolate 
certain Christian institutions, rites, laws, and doctrines of medieval 
origin and to set them apart from the living, changing context of 
Christian history. This “tradition” is connected arbitrarily (i.e., in 
disregard of reliable historical investigation) with the beginnings of 
Christianity in the periods of the New Testament and the ancient 
Church and it is extended into the present by way of a specific ex- 
plication of contents that had remained unexpressed but were im- 
plied in the doctrines and teachings of the medieval Roman Church. 
This is the way in which the establishment of the Roman Catholic 
“tradition” has come about. 

It is even possible to state at what time in the history of the Roman 
Church the decisive beginnings of the interpretation of the Christian 
life in the light of this “tradition” was made: at the time of the Ref- 
ormation! When Luther arose to demand a dogmatic clarification 
of the meaning of indulgences, an authoritative definition of what 
was to be regarded as “‘Catholic’’ was not yet in existence. To be 
sure, the medieval Popes had established hierarchical authority in 
terms of Canon Law and the Scholastics had set the pattern for the 
interpretation of Christian doctrine and practice by means of the 
“authority” of the Bible and the “Fathers,” but neither papal nor 
scholastic authority governed absolutely the definition of “Catholic- 
ity.” The question, for example, whether the Occamist theology 
(called the via moderna) was truly Catholic was not seriously raised 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, but, in modern times, it 
has proved troublesome to Roman Catholic theologians, because they 
cannot regard it as Catholic in the light of the tradition as they now 
define it.’ The definition of “Catholicity” which determines mod- 


5 Cf. the discussion of the question in Joseph Lortz, Die Reformation in Deutschland (Frei- 
burg: Herder, 1939-1940), vol. I, pp. 173-177. He states, “Das System der Okhamismus ist 
wurzelhaft unkatholisch,” p. 173. This is a modern dogmatic but not an historical judgment. 
This holds true also for the very interesting opinion, which opens strange vistas into the mind 


of modern Roman Catholicism, that “Luther overcame in own thinking a Catholicism 
which was not Catholic” (p. 176). 
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ern Roman Catholicism was given only by the Council of Trent 
which was unwillingly convened by the Popes in a half-hearted re- 
sponse to the demands of the Holy Roman Emperor and which (for- 
tunately for Roman Catholocism) was dominated by the leaders of 
the “Counter Reformation” that had come about in reaction to the 
Protestant Reformation. Only since this time (and after Luther, 
responding to the accusation of heresy, had defined as Catholic that 
which was in accord with Scripture!), the norm of “tradition” has 
been known as an authoritative rule. In establishing this “tradi- 
tion,” the “doctors” of Trent affirmed as normative that part of an- 
cient and medieval Christianity which could be read in the light of 
the teachings of Thomas Aquinas. Their own predominant theo- 
logical position was Thomistic. ‘Thus it happened that in modern 
Roman Catholicism nothing is regarded as normatively “Catholic” 
which cannot be explicated in terms of the Thomistic system. It was 
inconformity with these tenets, and in the expectation that they could 
be held for all time, that the Vatican Council of 1870 proclaimed the 
Pope as the infallible guardian of the “tradition.” It was also con- 
sistent with the doctrinal spirit which, since the Council of Trent, 
had come to determine Roman Catholic Christianity that, at the end 
of the nineteenth century, Leo XIII specifically ordered that all theo- 
logical training in the Church should be based on the teachings of 
the “‘angelic doctor.” 

In the light of these facts, it is no exaggeration to say that the defi- 
nition of Catholic tradition which guides all modern Roman Catholic 
thought and action was made only in reaction to the Reformation. 
The judgment of the Roman Catholic critics of Protestantism that 
the Reformers broke up the unity of the Church is therefore open 
to question. Without denying that the effect of the Reformation 
caused the break-up of ecclesiastical unity, one can say, with con- 
siderable justice to the actual historical events, that the Roman Cath- 
olic authorities who refused to deal with Luther by acknowledging 
the seriousness, if not the validity, of his concern for an adequate 
interpretation of penance, were really responsible for the Protestant 
break with Roman Catholicism. It is entirely conceivable that if 
Luther had not been abruptly opposed after he published his Ninety- 
Five Theses and if he had been treated as one who had the welfare 
of the Church at heart, the Reformation would not have happened 
by way of a Protestant separation from Roman Catholicism. It is 
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also not correct to assert, as modern Roman Catholics generally do, 
that Luther defied authoritative Catholic teachings when he first be- 
came a critic of religious practices in the Church. For neither the 
Popes or any theological school were then endowed with absolute 
authority to define what was Christian. Such authority was then 
still widely believed to inhere in a General Council. The appeal of 
Luther and his sympathizers to such a council was therefore not un- 
justified. It was not his fault that he was banned before he had re- 
received a fair hearing and that, later, the Council of ‘Trent was con- 
vened only when neither he nor the Protestants generally were able 
to recognize it as impartial, in view of the fact that in the eyes of the 
conveners and members of the Council they were heretics. 

In summing up this discussion of the Roman Catholic criticism 
that the Reformation and Protestantism resulted from a revolt 
against the Church, we conclude that the Roman Catholic leaders 
of the sixteenth century are not without responsibility for the break- 
up of Christian unity and that the Roman Catholic conception of 
this unity is based on an arbitrary definition of the nature of Chris- 
tianity. Protestantism therefore cannot be justly accused of having 
become emancipated from true Christianity. What it has done is 
that it has set itself against the Roman Catholic delimitation and 
distortion of Christianity that is embodied in the super-personal and 
super-historical “tradition.” 


II 


Turning now to the charge which Roman Catholic publicists have 
made so popular in recent times, that on account of its individualism 
and lack of social cohesiveness, Protestantism is in part responsible 
for the crisis of modern civilization, we suspect that, when Roman 
Catholics make this accusation, they minimize their own involvement 
in the development of modern cultural life. The Roman Church 
certainly would not want to concede that Protestantism was the de- 
cisive Christian movement that shaped the cultural motives of mod- 
ern men or that Protestantism so eliminated Roman Catholicism 
from the common life as to make it impossible for it to influence 
modern civilization. As a matter of fact, Roman Catholics have 
always outnumbered Protestants and the institutions of Roman Ca- 
tholicism have at all times been more powerful than those of Prot- 
estantism. Why then should one not ask why Roman Catholicism 
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was not able to prevent modern man from getting into the predica- 
ment of humanist isolation? When Protestants are made directly 
or indirectly responsible for the crisis of modern civilization, it is 
therefore entirely justified, if they in turn ask why Roman Catholi- 
cism did not do more to make the development of this crisis impos- 
sible. This question can in part be answered by pointing to the 
fact that Roman Catholicism can adopt only with great difficulty 
the modern scientific and historical worldview which no one who has 
ever come under its sway will voluntarily surrender. By failing to 
relate the Christian Religion openly to the spirit of the modern gen- 
erations who succeeded in devising a new conception of man’s place 
in nature and the universe, Roman Catholicism has estranged itself 
from innumerable modern men. Large sections of Protestantism 
must also be charged with this failure, and this is the reason why 
Protestantism too has lost the adherence of many who by tradition 
and upbringing should belong to it. But Roman Catholicism is at 
this point undoubtedly in the greater predicament. 


III 


As to the point that by virtue of its individualistic spirit, Protes- 
tantism has encouraged the tendency of modern men to conceive of 
themselves as autonomous, it must be stated first of all that Roman 
Catholics tend to attribute to the Reformation the spirit which was 
characteristic of the Renaissance, and to Protestantism as a whole atti- 
tudes which were those of the children of the Renaissance. ‘The in- 
ner development of modern civilization is not properly understood 
if one fails to distinguish between the two movements of the Ref- 
ormation and the Renaissance. Both have molded the mind of mod- 
ern man in a decisive way, but the two movements were not inspired 
by the same spirit. As a matter of fact, the Renaissance, which was 
indeed a cultural revolt from the medieval Church and laid the foun- 
dation of the individualistic character of modern civilization, blos- 
somed first on Roman Catholic soil, the Popes being among its most 
influential furtherers. Its spirit spread in civilizations in which Ro- 
man Catholicism was the determining religious factor before it came 
to influence the cultural areas dominated by Protestantism. The 
intellectual movement of the Enlightenment, which brought to full 
fruition what had first unfolded in the Renaissance, was furthered 
by Roman Catholics as well as by Protestants. To be sure the Prot- 
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estants reacted to its achievements differently from the way Roman 
Catholics did. They (or at least an influential minority among their 
leaders) saw allies in the modern humanists who emancipated human 
reason from the bondage to a heteronomous authoritarianism but 
they were not concerned to enhance the cause of human autonomy 
for its own sake. ‘They were interested in the achievement of human 
liberty because they knew that the freedom of the Christian man is 
realizable only in personal acts of individual decision. It must be 
acknowledged that many modern Protestants got into great mental 
and spiritual difficulties because they did not sufficiently distinguish 
modern humanist liberty from Christian freedom. But in any case, 
it happened only rarely that Protestants went so far as to affirm 
openly and bluntly that the human autonomy accomplished in mod- 
ern cultural life was identical with the freedom of the Christian man. 
One should not deny that Protestant religious liberalism had some 
kinship with secular liberalism which flourished in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries and that Pietism and Rationalism encour- 
aged individualistic tendencies in Protestant life which could easily 
be blended with the cultural individualism of the Enlighteners who 
fought for the autonomy of human reason. 

But Protestantism was able to extricate itself from an alliance 
which, if continued, would have entailed the loss of the theonomous 
spirit which had guided the Reformers in their protest against Ro- 
man Catholic heteronomy as well as against the humanistic autonomy 
of the Renaissance. Today, Protestant thought is marked by a deep 
awareness of the irreconcilability of humanistic individualism with 
the prophetic religiousness which the Reformers first discovered as’ 
the true work of the Christian faith. All over the Protestant world, 
the religious and theological leaders are engaged in the task to effect 
anew reformation. So there is hope that the crisis may be overcome 
into which modern civilization has fallen chiefly on account of its 
individualism. In these efforts they are motivated by a deep aware- 
ness of the fundamental difference between the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, especially in so far as they try to avoid an interpreta- 
tion of Protestant Christianity which could be called individualistic. 

Roman Catholics are convinced that such an undertaking can 
never be successful because they are certain that as long as Protestant- 
ism permits itself to be guided by the spirit of the Reformers it must 
necessarily cultivate individualistic habits. This judgment is largely 
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due to the inability of Roman Catholics properly to understand Prot- 
estant personalism. Because their churchmanship encourages de- 
personalization, they suspect that the Protestant cultivation of a per- 
sonal Christian life is individualistic. 

In particular what is attacked is that feature of Protestantism which 
is commonly referred to as the right of private judgment in religion. 
While it is undeniable that the exercise of this right by Protestants 
has sometimes led to religious individualism, it cannot be granted to 
the Roman Catholic critics that this is the inevitable consequence 
of the Protestant understanding of the Christian faith. As it can- 
not be proved in the case of Luther that he failed to be a “listener,” 
so it cannot be convincingly shown that Protestant religiousness 
as a whole lacks attentiveness to the objective reality and primacy 
of the divine revelation. “The Roman Catholic interpreters of Prot- 
estantism identify all Christianity with their own ecclesiasticism to 
such a degree that Protestant personalism appears to them as deter- 
mined by an arbitrary unwillingness to submit to the divine order. 
Thus they judge Protestantism to be nothing else but an individual- 
istic revolt against an authoritative divine order. They fail to do 
justice to the spirit of Protestantism which the English Congrega- 
tionalist Dale well expressed in the following words: ‘““The right of 
private judgment in religion, as the Reformers understood it, was 
not the right of every man to form a religion according to his own 
fancy, but the right of every man to listen for himself to the voice of 
God. In the Scriptures, which contain the record of divine revela- 
tion, there is an appeal to the whole human race. It is every man’s 
right, it is every man’s duty to consider that appeal for himself. . . . 
It is to him that God speaks and neither bishop nor pope has the 
right to stand between him and God.”* He concludes therefore: 
‘The appeal which God makes is to me—directly to me; and if priests, 
or bishops, or synods, or councils, or popes, are guilty of thrusting 
themselves between me and my God, I revolt against their blasphe- 
mous pretensions. In Christ, God speaks to me, for myself I must 
listen tohim. ‘To listen to them instead of to him is a crime.” * 

The lines between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism are thus 
sharply drawn. What to Roman Catholics appears as a diminution 
of the fullness of Christianity, namely, the Protestant rejection of 


6 Robert William Dale, Protestantism (London: Milton Publishing League, 1877), p. 38. 
1 Ibid., pp. 34 f. 
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priestly authority for the sake of a personal encounter between man 
and God, is for Protestants the guarantee of the freedom of Christian 
faith. The Roman Catholic suspicion that Protestant religiousness 
is individualistic is not justified. Upon closer examination, it turns 
out to be nothing else than an expression of an inability to under- 
stand the religious reasons for the Protestant opposition against cleri- 
calism and ecclesiastical authoritarianism. 


IV 


Another feature of the Roman Catholic charge that Protestantism 
is individualistic is the opinion, widely spread in Catholic literature, 
that while Roman Catholic Christianity is carried by the community 
of the Church, Protestant Christianity lacks a dynamic communal 
character. This criticism does not do justice to the spirit of Protes- 
tantism. It appears to be merely a biased statement of the funda- 
mental difference between the two types of Christianity. For, from 
the beginning, Protestantism has interpreted the Church preferably 
as the “fellowship of believers.” Indeed, its greatest strength has 
been at all times that the local congregations which constitute the real 
Church have been encouraged to develop their own communal life. 
Moreover, the vitality of this common life of Protestants has always 
been inspired by those motives to which Luther gave classical expres- 
sion in his teaching of the universal priesthood of believers. His 
great doctrine that every believer is called upon by virtue of the faith 
that relates him to Christ to become a mediator of Christ, even a 
Christ, to his fellowmen has been actualized in personal Christian 
fellowships in all Protestant groups throughout the history of Prot-: 
estantism. Indeed, it is of the essence of Protestant Christianity 
that because it is impossible to be a Christian in solitariness, although 
becoming a Christian is an event taking place in the secrecy of the 
individual soul, the true mark of the Christian life is the fellowship 
of service and of mutual sharing. 

Roman Catholics, too, like to speak of the priestly character of the 
Christian life. ‘The Christian Church is to them a community, a 
society, the members of which share in the priesthood of Christ and 
stand in a special relation to one another by virtue of this participa- 
tion. But this doctrine cannot be regarded as the equivalent of the 
Protestant conception of the universal priesthood of believers. The 
priestly mutuality which Protestants are encouraged to practice is 
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direct and immediate; every Christian relates himself personally to 
his fellow-believers and fellow-men. But the priestly mutuality as 
Roman Catholics conceive of it is indirect in so far as it cannot be 
actualized apart from dependence upon sacramental-hierarchical of- 
fices. "The Protestant actualizes the priesthood of Christ by his own 
personal participation in the fellowship of love with his fellowmen, 
but the Roman Catholic cannot render the priesthood of Christ real 
except by submission to the authority of the hierarchical office 
through which he believes Christ’s priesthood to function. For him 
the Church is a priestly community, a universal priesthood, not be- 
cause everyone of its members is called upon to be a priest to his 
fellows, but because no one can be a member of the Church, unless 
he shares in the priesthood of Christ through the sacraments admin- 
istered by the vicars of Christ. 

The communal nature of the Roman Catholic Church is therefore 
of a special sort: it is that of a society in which some are set over oth- 
ers so that universal mutuality in the full sense can never really take 
place. This is well expressed in an Encyclical of Pope Pius X. He 
said: ““The Church is the mystical Body of Christ, a body ruled by 
Pastors and Teachers, a society of men headed by rulers having full 
and perfect powers of governing, instructing and judging. It fol- 
lows that this church is essentially an unequal society[!], that is to 
say, a society composed of two categories of persons; pastors and the 
flock; those who rank in the different degrees of the hierarchy and 
the multitude of the faithful; and these categories are so distinct in 
themselves that in the pastoral body alone reside the necessary right 
and authority to guide and direct all the members towards the goal 
of society. As for the multitude, it has no other right than that of 
allowing itself to be led, and, as a docile flock to follow its shep- 
herds.” ® ot 

In view of such a definition of the Church, offered by the most 
authoritative spokesman of Roman Catholicism, the judgment of a 
Protestant that “in the Roman Communion, the Church vanishes 
and only a priesthood is left,’ ° seems only slightly exaggerated. The 
following Protestant opinion, however, appears to be amply justi- 
fied: ‘““The trouble with traditional Catholicism in practice . . . is 
that the ordinary member has little opportunity of expressing his 


8 Encyclical Vehementer, February 11, 1906. 
9 Dale, op. cit., p. 91. 
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membership of the Church except through his attendance at Divine 
Service and his obedience to his pastors. Indeed, he is not so much 
a member of the Church through whom the life-blood of the Church 
flows, as a person who derives his physical sustenance from the 
Church which appears to exist in some way independently of him.” *° 

We conclude that the Roman Catholic judgment that the Protes- 
tant faith is unable to inspire a true communal life cannot be sus- 
tained. Indeed, by comparing Protestantism with Roman Catholi- 
cism we find that the nature of Protestantism is much more definitely 
social than that of Roman Catholicism. That Roman Catholics are 
at all able to characterize Protestantism as lacking a true drive toward 
community must be attributed again to their inability to conceive of 
any other form of the Church but their own as a valid expression of 
the Christian life. Because of this tendency of theirs, they cannot 
see that Protestantism can actualize the communal nature of Christi- 
anity in a much better way than they can, in spite of the fact that they 
claim perfection for their own sacramental hierarchical society. 

One might wish that this analysis of the difference between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Christianity could be concluded by a discus- 
sion of the ways by which Roman Catholics and Protestants could be- 
come reconciled with one another. But it is not possible to suggest 
such ways. ‘The spirit which molds the life of each of these groups 
is not one and the same, although both bear the Christian name. 
Roman Catholics cannot but regard the Protestants as revolters from 
the divine institution of the sacramental hierarchical Church, and 
Protestants must consider Roman Catholicism as a sect that sets itself 
apart from the rest of Christendom by demanding conformity with its, 
own arbitrary absolutizations of certain historical Christian practices. 
The religiousness of Protestants is essentially dynamic because it is 
centralized only in ever new encounters of individual believers with 
the free, unbound Word of God. The religiousness of Roman Cath- 
olics is essentially static, because it lives by the divine substance em- 
bodied in the sacred organism of the institutional Church which is 
believed to be of divine origin and character. In so far as both Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants are persuaded to depend upon the 
divine life made available to men in Jesus Christ, they seem to be 
related to one and the same source of religious inspiration. But the 
difference of their religious apprehension of Christ is so great that 


10 Daniel T. Jenkins, The Nature of Catholicity (London: Faber and Faber, 1942), p. 112. 
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it is almost impossible to believe that it is the same Lord whom they 
endeavor to worship. Yet because both Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants profess that, in the last resort, they worship only God as he 
has revealed himself in Jesus Christ, there is hope that, at some time, 
the chasm that now separates them from one another may be closed. 
For it may happen that the lordship of Christ may so assert itself 
over them that they will surrender the historical practices and tradi- 
tions which they now regard as essential to the proper service of 
Christ. The time when this will happen may never come. But 
Protestants and Roman Catholics may be certain that it will come at 
all only if as Christians they are willing continuously to re-examine 
all their faith, order, life, and work in the light of the lordship of 
Christ. A mere preservation of Catholic traditions for the sake of 
avoiding the Protestant heresy and a mere continuation of the Prot- 
estant attitude for the sake of remaining undefiled by Roman Cath- 
olic sectarianism will only perpetuate the Catholic-Protestant conflict 
and prevent men who desire to be Christian from being true disciples 
of Jesus Christ. 





ROAD FROM ROME 


By GeorGeEs A. BARROIS 


cism has aroused some interest on the part of readers hitherto 

indifferent to religious events, and some emotion among Prot- 
estants. The general impression has been that of a one-way traffic 
to Rome. I have travelled in the opposite direction, and my case is 
far from unique. In spite of a natural shyness in coming under the 
spotlight, I feel impelled to tell my own version of the journey. I 
am not engaged in public affairs, nor does the position of my family 
in politics or business make me conspicuous in any way. My testi- 
mony has therefore a strictly personal value. 

I was born in the French Ardennes in 1898. My parents belonged 
socially to the middle class, and were of the Roman Catholic faith. 
My mother was pious, with a tint of Jansenistic austerity not uncom- 
mon in her day. I received from her, in word and deed, my first 
lessons in Christianity. I attended the catechism classes of the par- 
ish, and I was confirmed in 1909 by Catdinal Lucgon, Archbishop of 
Reims, whose fortitude during the first World War commanded uni- 
versal respect. I have retained from childhood the vivid memory of 
what may have been the first call of the Divine. I was deeply 
touched as my mother read for me the Biblical episode of Joseph - 
and his brothers, the story of the Maccabees, and the Passion of 
Christ according to the Gospels. In the last two instances, I felt 
something more than an emotional shock; an obscure, but genuine 
desire for commitment, was stirred in me. From the windows of our 
flat, it was possible to see the twin steeples of the church above the 
roofs of neighboring houses. One of these was being repaired, and, 
deceived as I was by the perspective, I imagined that the workers were 
actually tearing down the church. My mother found me in tears, 
trying to read from a tiny prayer book, and she had a hard time to 
quiet me. I was not fully reassured till we went to Mass on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. My feelings on the day of my “first communion,” 
at the age of eleven, as was then customary in France, were somewhat 
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mixed. I received the sacrament with sincere piety. However, the 
material preparations for the feast, the length of the ceremony, “‘in 
brocade and Latin,” the choristers bellowing in their stalls—this was 
before the reform of the plain chant—all these painfully interfered 
with the blessedness of my first personal encounter with my Saviour. 
Since then, I have experienced time and again a similar difficulty in 
reconciling my inner devotion with the external forms of institu- 
tionalized religion and worship. My Roman Catholic friends have 
often smiled at my un-ecclesiastical manners, and all I can wish for 
is that my present colleagues be equally indulgent. 

I received the standard instruction of French youth at the local 
lycée, a sort of preparatory school run by the State and leading to a 
bachelor’s degree, which in turn gives entrance to university courses. 
I shall ever be thankful to my masters for having enriched my mind 
with a substantial endowment of basic knowledge, and impressed 
upon me their religion of intellectual honesty. I use this word re- 
ligion on purpose, since many of these men believed in nothing else 
than science, progress, and their teaching mission, to which they 
were wholly devoted. They had fed, and we were feeding, upon 
the official doctrine of the French University, Positivism. This ide- 


ology, outmoded in Europe, is still influential on American campuses. 
We could not possibly thrive on such a diet, at an age when the nur- 
ture of faith demands a stronger meat than the milk of childhood. 
That stronger meat was not provided by our educators, and we were 
starved. My personal religion deteriorated into mere formalism, 
and soon gave way to indifference. 


I was shaken from this spiritual lethargy by the events of the first 
World War. My father had left us, and died on duty. The Ar- 
dennes had been overrun by the foe and we were cut from the rest 
of the world, under German occupation, four agonizing years. In 
the wreck of all that I had taken for granted, the faith of my child- 
hood revived. I knew now that there is no alternative to God. The 
idea of entering his service in some exclusive manner dawned upon 
me. I had planned a medical career; I changed my mind and de- 
cided to join the clergy. After a short stay in a diocesan seminary, I 
was admitted into the Dominican Order. The novitiate and theo- 
logical college of the French province was located in Belgium, since 
no religious congregation was authorized by the French government, 
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which has since revised its laws. My studies were interrupted a cou- 
ple of years after the armistice of 1918, as I had to report for military 
service. I was sent, at my own request, to the French forces in Syria, 
and the contact with the Near East became influential, if not decisive, 
in the further orientation of my life. Once released from duty, I 
completed my work for the doctor’s degree in theology, and was or- 
dained a priest. The intensive study of the theology of ‘Thomas 
Aquinas has always been a distinctive feature of Dominican colleges. 
The Summa Theologica was our textbook, and our professors were 
particularly eager to follow the development of Aquinas’s thought in 
relation with and sometimes in reaction against earlier or contempo- 
rary doctrinal currents. However interested, I was never quite able 
to reconcile my thirteenth century Thomism with the foundations of 
Scripture, nor with the actual theology of the Church. I was told 
that such a reconciliation was possible. I had solved myself what 
appeared to be irreducible antinomies—at least I thought I had—and 
there was no reason why other difficulties might not be disposed of 
eventually. While hoping for more evidence, I took for granted that 
the actual tenets of the Church had developed smoothly from the 
Gospel seed, without break and without admixture of foreign ele- 
ments. It took me some time to discover that things are just not so. 

After my graduation in 1925, I was sent to the French Biblical and 
Archaeological School in Jerusalem, and, after two years of specializa- 
tion, I started to teach, and engaged in active research work, taking 
part in the exploration and excavation of several ancient sites. One 
of our leaders was the late Father Lagrange, the founder of the — 
School and the uncontested master of modern Catholic exegesis; yet 
during all his life he was held in suspicion by fellow members of the 
clergy, for there have always been churchmen who find it easier to 
foster orthodoxy by writing denunciations than by earnestly seeking 
after truth. I suspected only in part under what pressure he was 
laboring, and I discovered later that our difficulties were, after all, 
somewhat similar. His deference to authoritative rulings of the 
hierarchy conflicted with the exigencies of independent scholarship, 
and he had never been quite able to reconcile both. The chasm be- 
tween official theology and what I considered to be the Biblical and 
historical basis of Christianity, widened and deepened. I failed to 
recognize the foundations laid by Christ, and the primitive features 
of the Gospel message, in the elaborate structure and doctrine of the 
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Roman Church. I was ready to make allowance for the develop- 
ments which affect every institution in the course of time, but I could 
no longer believe that such developments were the mere result of 
organic growth from within. 

A greater familiarity with historical methods and the study of Pal- 
estinian traditions had made me cautious. I had learned how ele- 
ments of spurious origin creep in from without and blend in the 
original patterns of thought and organization. A typical example is 
the Assumption of Mary, whose body is believed to have been car- 
ried to heaven after her death. The legend grew out of late apocry- 
phal literature, and out of the harangues of unscrupulous guides. It 
has gained universal acceptance among Catholics, and the Feast of 
the Assumption, on the 15th of August, is one of the major solem- 
nities in the liturgical calendar of the Church. I had some reasons 
to fear that the authenticity of some essential articles of the Roman 
faith was not much better established. I did not dare to pronounce 
them sheer innovations, but I was quite reluctant to credit them with 
the same divine authority as belongs to the words of our Lord. At 
any rate, too many of them obviously did not answer to the descrip- 
tion of those traditions, allegedly of apostolic origin, and passed on 
from age to age, which the Council of Trent proclaimed as normative 
for our belief and conduct. For these reasons, I came to distrust in- 
discriminately all creedal statements and dogmatic formulas. This 
was excessive, to be sure, for creeds and formulas are not altogether 
arbitrary, and, inadequate as they may be, they still provide a most 
needed support te religion. 

At that time, my personal faith, floating, so to speak, in mid-air, 
was in danger of being wrecked. I am positive, however, that my 
attitude was never one of negation. Neither was it wholesale ag- 
nosticism. I simply shunned an issue which I was not yet fit to meet. 
The defection of two dear colleagues of mine, who left the Order, 
and eventually the Church, was another shock for me. In 1934, I 
was called back to Belgium as Professor of Old Testament Literature 
and Biblical Archaeology in the Dominican college of the French 
Province, which was transferred shortly thereafter to a more suitable 
location in the vicinity of Paris, the government having finally re- 
laxed the laws of discrimination against religious congregations. 
The new college was established in what had been a part of the estate 
of Madame de Pompadour, the favorite of King Louis XV. One 
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may well smile at this rather incongruous circumstance. My new 
functions were entirely in line with my training, and there was a sort 
of tacit understanding that, while dealing with philological problems 
and archaeological niceties, I might keep clear from trouble. It was 
hoped that time would help me out of my theological perplexities. 
This arrangement shows the broadmindedness of my superiors, and 
their friendly spirit toward me. It was, however, no solution. Vital 
problems cannot be shelved indefinitely. ‘The time for decision may 
come sooner or later, but come it must. 


A daily acquaintance with the text and the civilization of the Bible 
had brought me into contact with a reality different from any other 
realities, a reality lying beyond the realm of things which the human 
mind can grasp and human science can measure, a reality which can 
be apprehended only by faith, God’s self-disclosure to men. I knew 
that I owed allegiance to this reality; this was inescapable; there was 
no alternative but the abyss. Now, was it or was it not permissible 
to give the same kind of allegiance to man-made ordinances or to tra- 
ditions of dubious antiquity, simply because a majority of Bishops in 
a council had so ruled? Or, is it ever permissible for a particular 
Church to claim an exclusive infallibility in matters of faith and mor- 
als, and is the aloofness of Rome from the other communions of 
Christendom to be justified on these grounds? 

Such questions are not mere theory. For me, to answer them nega- 
tively was tantamount to breaking with the Church, and to take upon 
me all the consequences of the rupture. It was hard to make up my 
mind. Meanwhile, the second World War broke out. I had to go © 
to the hospital for an operation which kept me immobilized longer 
than had been anticipated. My beloved mother, who had suffered a 
stroke, went to her Lord, in the peace of Christmas day. The only 
thing I could do now was to forget myself, and try to do what would 
appear to me my immediate duty, as best as I could, thus adjourning 
undecided issues. As might be expected, I found in this some peace 
of mind, and relief from spiritual and moral anxiety. 

In the midst of these events, I had received from the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America an invitation to come to Washington, D. C., as 
Visiting Professor in the Department of Egyptian and Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures. After making sure that I was not wanted in 
the French Army, I accepted the call. Had I a secret premonition of 
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what was going to happen in the near future? Perhaps. I am cer- 
tain, however, that the idea of a radical solution was not in my mind, 
as the immediate circumstances seemed to oppose it. But the per- 
spective of a relative independence in a new environment was a pleas- 
ant one, and I might find there an opportunity for free work and per- 
sonal reflection. I sailed from Le Havre in the first part of February, 
1940. The trip was long and uneventful, in spite of the constant 
menace of the German U-boats. The inimitable brogue of the Cus- 
toms officers on the New York pier disconcerted me at first. I 
learned from them that I was unwittingly violating an ordinance of 
the American hierarchy, prescribing the use of black or “Oxford 
gray” wearing apparel, and that in spite of my Roman collar, or 
maybe because of it, I might be mistaken for a member of some 
heretical clergy. 

My functions in Washington were not particularly absorbing. I 
had to look after the Semitic Library, and confer daily with the head 
of the Department, a venerable priest who, after a life of devoted 
service and a brilliant career in the field of Coptic studies, could not 
be persuaded to retire. Since then he died of cancer. I renewed 
personal friendship with a number of scholars whom I had inti- 
mately known in Jerusalem, and in whose company I had explored 
the Palestinian countryside. Most of them were of Jewish or Prot- 
estant faith. ‘These contacts were by no means the first I had with 
non-Catholics. As a matter of fact, I had known intimately the 
family of the Pastor of the Reformed Evangelical Church of my na- 
tive town. One of his sons was my classmate in the lycée, and our 
very close friendship is one of the happiest memories of my adoles- 
cence. There is no denying the fact that these contacts helped my 
spiritual evolution. They. were, however, not decisive. One is al- 
ways alone with God when the time for choice comes, at the parting 
of the roads, or on the bank of the “deep river.” No man can lead 
you yonder. . 

The time came for me sooner than I expected. I opened my mind 
to an outstanding Presbyterian clergyman to whom I had been intro- 
duced, and I began to attend services in his church. I finally took 
my stand, after a last and bitter struggle. I was received a member 
of the Church of the Covenant, and, a little later, of the Presbytery 
of Washington. After a course of studies, I obtained a Doctor’s de- 
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gree from Princeton Theological Seminary, and I am now serving on 
the faculty of this institution. That is all. 


I am not going to describe in detail the circumstances of my diffi- 
cult passage from the Roman Church to Protestantism. I am not 
writing to feed the curiosity of readers hungry for sensations. If 
they want a thrill, they should read the novels of my good friend Sam 
Shellabarger, plentiful in breathtaking escapes, even from the dun- 
geons of the Holy Office. But such romantic adventures, at least in 
the United States, are things of the past. In order to prevent malig- 
nant interpretations, I may state that I had planned to make my exit 
as inconspicuous as possible, during the summer vacation. Indis- 
crete rumors, which I had no intention to deny, compelled me to act 
earlier and with more haste than I wished. For a complete record, I 
shall add that I married. There was nothing mysterious about this; 
the ceremony was performed in the Church of the Covenant, and the 
Minister of Sweden to the United States, who was related to the bride, 
was one of our witnesses. Like many of my fellow priests, I had 
never considered that celibacy was in itself of special value; it was a 
mere professional obligation which the majority of the clergy meets 
with honesty. The mere fact of being married or single has no di- 
rect connection with the advancement of spiritual life. But it is for 
me a sacred duty to pay homage to the woman of great heart, whose 
affection made it possible for me to take the steps which I have taken, 
and to withstand the period of inevitable adjustments which followed 
my change of religious affiliation. She has carried with me the bur- 
den of the day; may God grant her the peace of a calm, long evening.’ 

Neither is there anything to be concealed in my life at present. I 
continue to watch over the students committed to my care as I did in 
the past, making the best use I can of my abilities and of my experi- 
ence. The only difference is that I do not shun theological subjects 
anymore. I continue to preach the same Gospel of Christ whenever 
called upon to doso. For two years, I have been ministering almost 
every Sunday to the French Protestant Congregation of Washington, 
in the absence of its pastor, at St. John’s Episcopal Church, the 
“Church of the Presidents.” 

I have learned many things during this last phase of my spiritual 
journey, not from books, but from life. I have learned that the only 
reliable criterion in matters of religion is the Word of God, and that 
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enough light is granted to everyone who cares to make it a source of 
life. What is needed is that the Word be preached, not that it be 
supplemented by human inventions, for men are blind, and the blind 
cannot lead the blind. I have learned also that there are reserved 
zones in which God and the human soul really meet. These zones 
lie far beyond the grasp of reason, and the one who believes may ex- 
pect to be regarded as a dreamer and a visionary by those who do not 
see; but his dream and his vision are more real than the real itself. 
No man should dare to interpose himself between a soul and God. 
Here is the holy of holies, which no human priest shall enter, for the 
decision is between the Creator and the creature, the Redeemer and 
the redeemed. I have learned that the real presence of Christ, which 
I had been seeking in partaking of the Eucharist, is not the physical 
presence of his body and of his blood on the altar of the Mass. When 
I eat the bread and drink from the cup, Christ is present to my faith, 
and I find in him spiritual nurture and refreshment for my soul. My 
friends of the Greek Orthodox Church would have told me that the 
arguments by which the theologians of Rome try to substantiate their 
doctrine of the Eucharist were borrowed from Aristotle’s defeated 
speculations on the structure of the material universe, and that no 
man has the right thus to rationalize God’s supreme mystery of love. 
And I have learned the true meaning of catholicity. It is not the as- 
sociation of those who recognize the Pope as the visible head of the 
Church, but the communion of those whom the Spirit has gathered, 
from every age, and nation, and tongue, the churched and the un- 
churched, who have put their trust and their hope in the invisible 
power of God, who is mighty to save from sin and death. 

I had to say these things. Too long have I kept silent. Those 
who have ever felt in themselves the urge of the spirit will under- 
stand. Others will not. Some will judge me with bitter severity 
and denounce what they call my apostasy. I want to tell them this: 
I have never pretended to be sinless or infallible; I might add that 
times of intense perplexity are never favorable to moral stability. 
But my Roman Catholic friends, who have known me, did not con- 
demn me. They deplore, as I do, the human barriers which sepa- 
rate us. They gave me, time and again, tokens of their abiding 
friendship. There is a fellowship which ignores the frontiers set 
by prejudice. 

I do not want to judge those who recently made their way to Rome. 
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I am convinced of their sincerity. But I simply cannot accept the 
statement that they were converted from Protestantism to Catholi- 
cism. ‘Their Protestantism was largely nominal. ‘The memoirs of 
Mrs. Luce, previous to her profession of Catholic faith, contain 
scarcely anything other than long disquisitions on psychoanalysis, 
and some sneering allusions to a religion of “St. Einstein”—obviously 
one more witticism of the “globaloney” type. ‘That has nothing to 
do with Protestantism. Avery Dulles had formally repudiated every 
positive Christian belief, and even philosophical theism, before he de- 
cided to become a Catholic. It must therefore be concluded that, 
starting from nowhere, they have found Christianity in the Roman 
Church. Avery Dulles remarks that he was not attracted by the 
splendor of the ceremonies, or the riches of the liturgical symbolism. 
Truly, the scarlet robes of the Cardinals, in spite of the fact that they 
constitute desirable subjects for picture magazines, are not so impres- 
sive that they should determine the orientation for life of critical hu- 
man beings. What is felt under that pageantry, however, is the in- 
visible weight of a human institution which has ruled the western 
world for centuries, and thus appeals to men on the search for a prin- 
ciple of world-wide stability. I have experienced myself how power- 
ful the prestige of the Papacy is, during a sojourn of several months 
in Rome, when I took the examinations for a degree from the Pon- 
tifical Biblical Commission. 

The stability which we seek must extend to the beyond. Our Ro- 
man pilgrims have made a point to study the theology of their 
Church. [also am a theologian, and nearly thirty years of anguished 
reflection have taught me that Rome is not, on earth, the goal of our 


pilgrimage. 





CAN THERE BE A CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN? 


By Kari LOWITH 


serve it in England and New England lives by two principles 

or principal ways of life. These principles are, however, at 
first not noticeable as two different and even opposite principles be- 
cause it is the very achievement of the Christian gentleman to blend 
one with the other in such a way that the result seems to be a har- 
monious perfection. To show the essential difference between a 
gentleman and a Christian we may start with a historical reflection 
on the ideal of the former. 


[x social phenomenon of the Christian gentleman as we ob- 


I 


The gentleman-ideal has no Christian origin. Many great civiliza- 
tions before Christ and outside the Christian world have set up and 
developed such an ideal as a pattern of perfect behavior. First of all 
the Chinese. In the Analects of Confucius * many passages describe 
the gentleman or Chiin-Tzu. Chiin means ruler, Chiin-Tzu son of 
a ruler. As a member of the upper class he is contrasted with the 
lower class of “small” people. He is a superior man by birth, char- 
acter, and behavior. He is bound by a particular code of manners 
and morals, the latter not independent of the first but reflected in 
them. His deportment is one of perfect propriety and ease. He is 
well tempered and well balanced, a man of perfect self-control and 
self-respect. “Thanks to his moral training he is without fear and 
fret, indifferent to success and adversity. ‘‘A true gentleman is calm 
and at ease; the small man is fretful and ill at ease. . . . The gentle- 
man is dignified but not haughty, common peor:e are haughty but 
never dignified. . . . The true gentleman is easy to serve but diffi- 
cult to please, common people are difficult to serve but easy to please.” 
The gentleman avoids all such extremes as lavishness and frugality, 
he follows the middle way between too much and too little. This 


1 See in particularly IV, 16; VII, 36; XIII, 25, 26 in the translation of A. Waley. 
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maxim is not particular to Confucius but common to all rational eth- 
ics; it is most explicitly developed in the classical Greek ethics. 

The Greek term for the gentleman is kalos-kagathos.2, The Greeks 
felt keenly the difference between the well bred and the banausos, be- 
tween the noble and vulgar. The gentleman is well bred, good 
looking, and in perfect proportion, while the manners of the banausos 
are vulgar like those of artisans, porters, and slaves. In Plato’s ideal 
state the education of the gentleman begins when children begin to 
play. Etiquette about sitting, or rather lying down and rising up, 
about the haircut, about shoes and garments, and bodily posture 
belongs to the education of a gentleman. 

To us who have been brought up within a religious tradition which 
has intensified man’s moral sensibility but disengaged it from man- 
ners and class distinctions, most of the Chinese and Greek concern 
about “manners” seems to be trivial, for we do not think of morals 
in terms of manners. But in all genuine cultures manners imply 
also morals and vice-versa. Morals are at first mores, i.e., habits. It 
is the privilege but also the predicament of Christian ethics that its 
extreme standards of love, humility, and self-surrender cannot be 
standardized and adequately embodied in habits and manners. 

The most complete description of the Greek ideal of a gentleman 
we have from Aristotle.* The gentleman is megalopsychés, i.e., mag- 
nanimous, generous, and high-minded. His excellence and virtue 
appear in very concrete details, e.g., in the right use of wealth. He 
will expend freely but well, upon the temples, sacrifices for the gods, 
on his city’s navy, on the chorus of the theater, and preferably on 
works of permanent value, while the banausos spends big sums on - 
trifles to show off. ‘The high-minded man respects himself for he 
regards himself as worthy of high things. “The man who thinks 
himself worthy of less than he is really worthy of is unduly humble.” 
The proud claims what is in accordance with his merits while the 
others go to excess or fall short—a perfectly natural and reasonable 
ethic, but not at all Christian! 

Further, high-mindedness can only exist on a large scale and in a 
big frame. Little people, says Aristotle, may be neat and modest 
but cannot be beautiful and high-minded. The gentleman has a 
sound pride in giving as well as in accepting honors. He will, how- 

2 See T. R. Glover, Greek Byways (New York, 1932), p. 157 ff. on “The Manners of a Gentle- 


man.” 
8 Nic. Ethics 1122a-1123a; 1123b—1125a. 
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ever, prefer to give for in giving he remains independent while in re- 
ceiving he becomes obliged to others. He will ask for scarcely any- 
thing but will give help readily. He is unassuming toward those of 
the middle class but dignified towards people of good fortune and 
high position. He will not regard trivial compliments from trivial 
people. He does not make cheap compliments nor speak ill of oth- 
ers, not even of his enemies “unless it is purposely to insult them.” 
He is essentially truthful, open in his love and hate. The Greek 
gentleman is, like the Chinese, slow in his movements, sedate in his 
manners; he will not hurry and say “I am busy.’” He never lacks 
proportion. He has the gift for knowing the right things to do 
and to say, and the right way to do and to say them, and the right 
company in which to do and to say them. His brothers are not his 
neighbors but other gentlemen. He is a man of taste and a law to 
himself, self-contained and self-sufficient like the eternal circular mo- 
tion of the heavenly spheres. The life of a gentleman, says Aristotle, 
will never revolve around another person unless he be an equal or a 
friend. ‘To Aristotle this true proportionate pride is “the crown of 
the virtues the price of which is honor.” But, says Aristotle, it is 
hard to be truly proud for it is impossible without being kalos- 
kagathos. Proud men, he concludes, are often thought to be dis- 
dainful, but the proud man despises justly while the many do so at 
random. That is his kind of “righteousness.” Measured by the 
standards of St. Paul and Augustine, all these virtues are but “‘splen- 
did vices,” refined expressions of human pride, though of a pride 
which is disciplined and well balanced. 

About two thousand years lie between the Chinese and Greek con- 
ceptions and our modern, predominantly English ideal of a gentle- 
man, and yet our Western ideal shows all the essential features of the 
Chiin-Tzu and kalos-kagathos.. The reason for this identity is that 
the gentleman-ideal is a common product of higher civilization and 
as such is independent of the Christian religion or any transcendent 
ethics. The English word ‘“‘gentleman’’*‘ is derived from the Latin 
word gens, i.e., race and family. Gentilis is one who belongs to a 
noble family, to the ruling or upper class, the gentry. Up to the 
nineteenth century the gentleman was distinguished by his social 
status and the possession of a coat of arms. As such, he is distin- 
guished from the yeoman, tradesman, and husbandman who are not 


* See the article “Gentleman” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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well-born and well-bred and thereby incapable of being gentle. The 
gentleman as we know him from Lord Shaftesbury and Chesterfield 
and innumerable minor figures is, like the Chinese and Greek gentle- 
man, a man of self-control and self-respect, well-tempered, conscien- 
tious, considerate, and gracious. Now, gentleness, modesty, and 
conscientiousness are usually held to be also Christian virtues though 
perhaps not the most exacting ones. But even apart from the out- 
standing virtues of Christian ethics there is a very deep though subtle 
difference between the conscientiousness, considerateness, and mod- 
esty of a gentleman and of a Christian, as J. H. Newman has beauti- 
fully pointed out.* 

The gentleman is not a creation of Christianity but of civilization, 
even if civilization simulates the virtues of Christianity. ‘To the gen- 
tleman the source of conscience is not the will of God but the dictate 
of his own cultured mind. He is conscientious out of self-respect but 
self-respect is not a Christian virtue. And when he does wrong he 
does not feel contrition of which God is the object, but remorse and 
a sense of degradation. He is modest and his modesty may seem like 
humility, but Christian humility is the most difficult of all virtues for 
a self-respecting person. The gentleman’s modesty is a temporary 
relinquishment of the privileges of his own station; it is an act of 
condescension toward those on a lower level, yet as a gentleman he 
never loses his sense of superiority which even increases by the natu- 
ral pride of being capable of condescension. To claim this kind of 
modesty as humility would be hypocrisy. There is a world of differ- 
ence between the gentleman’s prudent moderation, modesty, and 
condescension on the one side, and the “twelve degrees” of humility - 
on the other side. But even a saint can never be sure that natural 
pride does not enter into his spiritual and bodily self-abasement. If 
the gentleman is consistent he will have to admit that his standards 
are not those of a follower of Christ but the standards of a man of the 
world, i.e., honor and decency, self-respect, and distinction. 

It is in particular self-respect, “the very household-god of good so- 
ciety,” as Newman calls it, which directs his conduct. Dean Inge 
once remarked: “If you said to an Anglican bishop you are no Chris- 
tian, he would hardly feel surprise. It would be a point of debate; 
but if you say to him you are no gentleman, he would probably never 
speak to you again.” Much can be said in favor of cultured self- 


5 On the Scope and Nature of University Education (Everyman's Library), Chap. VII. 
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respect but much can also be said against it. For the reverse of it 
is an intense dislike of exposure. ‘The self-respecting gentleman is 
an enemy of extravagances of all kinds. He shrinks from scenes and 
he does not make confessions. He always controls his temper and 
suppresses his emotions. He carefully avoids whatever may cause a 
jar in the minds of those with whom he is cast. He avoids irritating 
topics, clashing of opinions, collision of feelings, and all those things 
which are regarded as out of place. He never hurts another’s feel- 
ings because he himself does not want to be hurt in turn. 

Jesus certainly did expose himself, cause disagreement, and hurt 
the feelings of others, in particular of his fellow Jews, for he was 
passionate and his message radical and to a decent Roman rather 
shocking. As Nietzsche has put it in his ‘‘Anti-Christ’’: There is 
only one gentleman in the whole New Testament, viz., the cultured 
and sceptical Roman governor Pilate. Nietzsche, in his attempt at 
restoring the natural and classical virtues of a proud master-morale 
over against what he called a Christian slave-morale, wrote an im- 
pressive passage describing the ideal of a well-bred gentleman. He 
calls him a Wohlgeratener (one who is well-bred), and he says of him: 
‘He is carved from one integral block which is hard, sweet and fra- 
grant as well. He enjoys that only which is good for him; his pleas- 
ure, his desire ceases when the limits of that which is good for him 
are overstepped. . . . He is a selective principle; he rejects much. 
He is always in his own company, whether his intercourse be with 
books, with men, or with nature; he honors the things he chooses. 
. . - He reacts slowly to all kinds of stimuli with that tardiness which 
long caution and deliberate pride have bred in him. . . . He be- 
lieves neither in ill luck nor guilt; he can digest himself and others; 
he knows how to forget, he is strong enough to make everything turn 
to his advantage.”’* It is obvious that this human wholesomeness is 
not Christian saintliness but a modern version of the Aristotelian 
high-mindedness. 


II 


The Christian gentleman is a contradiction in terms because a gen- 
tleman is a man of the world while a Christian is a follower of Christ. 
The most striking proof of the incompatibility of the one with the 
other is the life of a Christian saint who was indeed a gentleman— 


6 Ecce Homo, I, 2; cf. The Will to Power, no. 1003 and no. 175. 
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namely, before he became a Christian! St. Francis was by birth, up- 
bringing, and manners a young gentleman. But after his conversion 
and decision to follow Christ he became a vagabond, quite careless 
about his former social status and good manners, training himself 
instead in the most austere ascetic discipline. He practised indeed 
the Christian virtues of humility and charity, hope and faith. ‘These 
Christian virtues are far from being a rational middle way between 
extremes. The Christian ethics is full of paradoxical tensions be- 
tween such extremes as life and death (of saving one’s life by losing 
it), of sin and grace, despair and faith, sorrow and joy, power and 
weakness, the cross and the crown. The Christian virtues are not 
natural and reasonable virtues of a golden mean but radical virtues 
of grace.” For humility means more than modesty, charity more than 
benevolence, hope more than looking forward, and faith more than 
rational belief. Charity to the deserving is not charity but plain 
justice; it is the undeserving who require charity. Hope means hop- 
ing against all empirical evidence, when things are hopeless; it is not 
the natural effluence of a cheerful temperament but a religious duty 
and its substance is faith in things invisible. And having faith means 
believing the incredible and to be certain about things we cannot 
prove and demonstrate. A gentleman may be very just and generous 
but the paradoxical justice and apparent injustice of the parables of 
the prodigal son and of the laborers in the vineyard is beyond his 
scheme of reference. 

On the other hand, it is also impossible to imagine the Apostles and 
the “internal proletariat’ of the early Church as gentlemen. ‘These 
men who conquered the Roman world of the conquerors would never - 
have evoked the least interest, neither hostility nor enthusiasm, if 
they had been as wise and philosophical as the gentleman who cares 
so much about propriety and is therefore unwilling to expose himself 
and to challenge his fellow men. It is impossible to be a Christian 
gentleman because it is impossible as a gentleman to follow Christ. 
The birth, life, and death of Jesus Christ are anything but gentle- 
manlike, and the birth, life, and death of a true gentleman are any- 
thing but Christ-like. 

If nevertheless it seems as though the Christian gentleman were 
combining the virtues of the one and the other, the reason for this 
deceptive appearance is that both, the way of the gentleman and the 


7 See G. K. Chesterton, Heretics, Chap. XII. 
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way of the Christian, have deteriorated and are now leveled down to 
the common standard of an average decency. Modern Christianity 
has degenerated because it wants not only to live in this world but 
also to be of it and to benefit from all its inventions. And the gentle- 
man-culture has degenerated because the modern world has become 
a mass society which has little place for the superior refinement and 
distinction of the gentleman. This process occurred during the nine- 
teenth century and is strikingly illustrated in the change of the defi- 
nitions of the gentleman in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

In the edition of 1815 a gentleman is still a man of the upper class 
who bears a coat of arms. In the edition of 1845 the social status of 
a gentleman is extended to all above the rank of yeomen. In the 
edition of 1856 the title is generally accorded to all persons above the 
rank of common tradesmen. The gentleman has become a gentle- 
man. He is not any longer distinguished by blood and circum- 
stances. This change indicates that the middle classes have come 
into their own. And with the growth of modern mass society the 
gentleman became almost synonymous with man though there are 
still some curious remnants of the earlier and stricter meaning, for 
example, in the idiosyncrasies of certain gentlemanly sports like golf 
and fishing. But on the whole the leveling process is going on, and 
if eventually everyone who has some education can claim to be a 
gentleman, nobody will stand out any longer as a superior man. All 
of us are now gentlemen because none of us is “‘well-born” and every- 
one is making a living by earning money. Likewise, all of us are 
now Christians because we agree with Jews and gentiles on the gen- 
eral principle of tolerance without specific religious convictions. 
The freedom from business and money-making which formerly was 
a prerequisite for the education of a gentleman (as it still is for the 
training of a Catholic priest) became something almost negative in 
our modern world of labor, business, and industry, where leisure has 
become mere laziness. As Darwin once wrote in a letter: “Now I 
am so completely a gentleman that I have sometimes a little difficulty 
to pass the day.” Thus the gentleman is dying out with all that is 
gracious in him, his code of behavior disappears even in the diplo- 
matic profession, on account of political, social, and economic 
changes.* ‘That is regrettable but unavoidable since the gentleman’s 


8 See H. Laski, The Danger sf Being a Gentleman; cf. F. M. Powicke, History, Freedom and 
Religion (London, 1940), p. 40 f 
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morals and manners depend on a certain upbringing, leisure, and 
wealth. 

If the Christian way of life too were essentially dependent on politi- 
cal, social, and economic conditions then the Christianity of the twen- 
tieth century could only be a semi-religious version of secular philan- 
thropy and gentleness, socialism, and pacifism. But how can Christi- 
anity be dependent on worldly conditions if its very meaning is to 
transcend the loyalties, standards, and conditions of the saeculum? 
Nothing can prevent serious Christians from bearing witness in the 
modern industrial world as they did in the ancient pagan world. As 
a “Christian civilization” and world-historical religion, Christianity 
may decay and even disappear, but it does not therefore disappear as 
a faith in the Kingdom of God and as an imitation of Christ. It was 
the merit of St. Francis within the Roman Church and of Luther in 
revolt against it to have reformed Christianity according to its genu- 
ine standards. Now the time has come to distinguish once more be- 
tween essential Christianity and the humanistic stream derived from 
Hellas,’ for the time has arrived where decisive distinctions have to be 
made lest Christianity loses all its vigor and taste, as it did for men 
like Nietzsche and D. H. Lawrence * who did nothing but yearn 
for a transcendent faith in something more than the all-too-human. 
Their blasphemies are therefore nearer to the Christian faith than 
to the decency of the gentleman whose supreme standard and con- 
cern is self-respect and self-perfection. 

If Christianity were not reduced to an adjective of “religion” but 
maintained as an unconditional and specific faith, the question 
whether a perfect man of the world can be at the same time a Chris- - 
tian would immediately prove its absurdity. For how could one 
ever combine self-respect with self-surrender? If anything is beyond 
doubt in the Old and New Testament it is the emphasis on a distinc- 
tion, in the Old Testament between the chosen people and the gen- 
tiles, in the New Testament between the Kingdom of God and the 
standards of the world, and in the whole Bible between the will of 
God and the will of man. To proclaim the Gospel in a world of sin 
and death cannot be done by way of adjustment but requires a criti- 
cal distance and disengagement. The Church cannot address the 
world religiously and efficiently if she has no distinct vantage ground 


® Cf. THEoLocy Topay, Oct. 1944, p. 295. 
10 See D. H. Lawrence, Posthumous Papers (New York, 1936), p. 731 ff. 
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from which to address the world instead of pretending to be co- 
extensive with it by offering a Christian version of modern secular 
culture. The world has not essentially changed since the times of 
early Christianity, nor has the possibility of proclaiming the Christian 
message to a hostile world by a faithful minority. To be a gentle- 
man in our time may be much more difficult than it was in the times 
of Aristotle and Shaftesbury. To be a Christian in our time is no 
more and no less difficult than it was in the first centuries. 

The crucial test of being a Christian will always be the attitude to- 
ward suffering. When St. Paul was imprisoned he wrote to the Phi- 
lippians that the things which happened to him would serve “the 
progress of the Gospel.’ Those who were imprisoned by the “praeto- 
rian guards” of our time felt exactly the same way, if they were really 
Christians. ‘They did not make an attempt to escape nor did they 
think about future improvements of state prisons. “They took what 
had happened to them as an opportunity of becoming firm in their 
faith and of spreading the Gospel. A gentleman too, in such circum- 
stances, will behave differently from a vulgar man. He will nobly 
bear the hardships, even torture and death, but he will not take up 
his cross for the sake of the Crucified. Both the gentleman and the 
Christian are distinct from the natural man who cannot but despair 
and rebel or adjust himself if deprived of his civic liberties. The ex- 
ternal result may thus seem to be almost the same in the case of a 
Christian and of a gentleman, but the way both achieve their in- 
ner freedom is as different as their motivation and aim. The gen- 
tleman will patiently suffer for the sake of preserving his self-respect, 
the Christian will enthusiastically suffer for the sake of Christ who 
suffered for him. A similar difference could be easily shown in the 
attitude toward the suffering of others. There is not a single human 
passion and action which does not have a different key and tone, 
motive and meaning, if experienced by either a man of the world 
who has disciplined himself in order to stand it, or a follower of 
Christ who has, by grace, overcome it and is, therefore, able to stand 
it. However similar the external appearance may seem, a discern- 
ing understanding cannot fail to see the essential difference, so ad- 
mirably expressed by Augustine in his discussion of Stoic ethics. 

To be sure, the Christian message as recorded in the Gospels does 
not live by any essential polemics against the world or the state or the 
man of the world who wisely engages in or retires from it. The mes- 
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sage of Jesus is quite affirmative on account of its eschatological set- 
ting. All his parables presuppose a freedom from the world’s con- 
cern with success and human respectability, a freedom which is so 
radical and perfect that only saints have ever approximated to it. A 
critical distinction between Christianity and the world was unneces- 
sary so long as the primitive Church lived in small groups apart from 
Roman society. But a critical distinction became necessary when 
Christianity spread out and consolidated within the pagan world, and 
it becomes even more necessary in our modern world where every- 
thing up to a certain degree is still Christian and to an equally uncer- 
tain degree is non-Christian, if not anti-Christian. In our ambigu- 
ous “Christian world” the Christianity of the gentleman is like the 
Christianity of a Christian democracy and civilization—an adjective 
which fails to determine the noun. This ambiguity derives from the 
worldly success of the Christian Church and at the same time her 
failure to make the world Christian. Thus we live in a Christian 
world which still reflects the religious faith in the Kingdom of God 
but only in its secular transformations. All modern history of the 
West is still inspired by the quest for the Kingdom of God, but it 
sets its hope in a “better world” on material production, progress, 
and welfare. It was St. Paul’s verdict on pagan society that “it had 
no hope,” and it is the verdict on our modern, progressive society 
that it has hope—in the wrong thing, and without substance. The 
Christian gentleman of the Christian world is only one instance out 
of many which indicates a general confusion of principles.** We may 
meet a “Christian gentleman” in the flesh, as a social matter of fact, 
but he does not exist in spirit and principle. 


11 With the exception of Clement of Alexandria, I know of no early Christian writer who 
ventured to adapt the Christian way of life to that of the ancient gentleman. At a time when 
the pagan philosopher Celsus dismissed the Christian Church as an association of bakers, 
fullers, and slaves, Clement stands out as a refined scholar fond of the ancient gentleman. 
Since at his time families of the pagan upper class began to come over to the Church, he 
thought it a timely task to baptize certain details of gentlemanlike deportment, dress, enter- 
tainment, and expenditure, so that they might be acceptable also to Christians. Clement’s 
The Pedagogue is a book of instruction in conduct, morals, and manners, in what one might 
call the Christian gentleman. He discusses, e.g., whether a Christian should use the customary 
signet ring of gold. He decides that he may use it, but the device on it should not be a 
pir f) but rather a Christian symbol like a dove or a fish. (See T. R. Glover, op. cit., 
Pp- ° 
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and was in his seventy-third year at the time of his death. 

Though even yet the smoke of the battles in which he engaged 
has scarcely cleared away and though a good many brilliant men 
still think of More with a hot fury which makes them incapable of 
exercising critical judgment, the materials are at hand for a depend- 
able appraisal, and it is possible to view More in a fashion which 
gives some sense of his permanent significance. 


T= years ago Paul Elmer More died. He was born in 1864 


I. Tue LIrerary Critic 


Before the revolutionary movement led by the apostles of impulse 
in respect of the individual and something not unlike communism 
in respect of society, Paul Elmer More had achieved a position of 
almost unique literary authority. In the second volume of the Col- 
lege Book of American Literature, which is valuable as reflecting a 
middle of the road type of judgment toward the end of the nineteen- 
thirties, we have this estimate of the first eleven volumes of More’s 
literary criticism: “Undoubtedly it is the most significant body of 
critical work produced in America, and in the estimation of some 
authorities ranks as one of the great contributions to the critical 
literature of the world.” 

Paul Elmer More was born in Saint Louis. He attended the pub- 
lic schools of this Middle Western town, and there attended Wash- 
ington University from which he received the A.B. degree in 1887 
and the Master’s degree in 1892. The thesis for his Master’s degree 
was written in Latin. Fora period he quite lost the use of his eyes, 
but his sister Alice read to him and his studies continued. There 
were four years of teaching in Smith Academy in Saint Louis and 
there was a year in Europe. At Harvard More studied Sanskrit and 
was busy about explorations in comparative religion. His mind re- 
ceived effective stimulus from a fellow student destined to become 
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a lifelong friend, Irving Babbitt. ‘There was a period of teaching at 
Bryn Mawr. Then came the adventure at Shelburne, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Beneath the surface of events More had violently turned from the 
Calvinism of his boyhood home and had passed through a romantic 
period, never quite a romantic though subtly and permanently in- 
fluenced by the experiences of this period of his life. Indian thought 
allured him. He became capable of producing the volume, A Cen- 
tury of Indian Epigrams. But whatever he received from India, 
pantheistic monism was not for him. The clear and compelling 
mind of Greece called him. He began to find something in Plato 
which was ultimately to make him a convinced Platonist. Still he 
was very much at sea. The quiet life at Shelburne in the valley of 
the Androscoggin, with his pipe and his dog and his books—some 
materially present—more present in his mind, gave him the oppor- 
tunity to enter more deeply upon his adventure of finding the mean- 
ing of his own mind and the minds of men and the subtler meaning 
of life itself. He began to see everything in the terms of its rela- 
tion to everything else. He became a master of the genealogy of 
ideas, and the strange and often unsuspected relationships of authors 
and books. And so the Shelburne Essays began to appear. 

More was attending a school of judgment and he introduced his 
readers to the fellowship of examining minds. He had almost no 
clues as yet, at least the most important clues were yet to be found. 
But he had wide and varied and constantly growing knowledge. 
And there was a clear and dependable quality in his mind, a hatred 


of shams and make-believe and emotions unrelated to the intelli- ~ 


gence, and a sense of meanings to be pursued and captured and held 
with unhesitating firmness. When he had published the eleven vol- 
umes of which the Shelburne Essays originally consisted he was well 
along with the process which enabled him to say in Pages from an 
Oxford Diary: “The scholar’s uneasy conscience no longer worries 
me: I have conned all the books a man needs to know, all that are 
seriously worth studying”’ (Section VII). 

Robert Shafer (to whose volume Paul Elmer More and American 
Criticism we are all indebted for many a significant fact and many a 
shrewd insight, though he uses More altogether too much as a back- 
ground for his own ideas, and conducts his own processes of thought 
at times in ways which must be followed by a mind watchful for slips 
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of judgment) has included in the first volume of the New Shelburne 
Essays an analysis which thus includes twelve volumes. His sum- 
mary is useful here: “The twelve volumes contain, beside several 
long prefaces, one hundred and seventeen essays and two translations 
—the Apology of Socrates—and Savitri, a tale forming an episode of 
the Mahabharata. The essays fall naturally into several groups, 
though their titles in a number of cases very imperfectly indicate 
their scope. Only one essay, for example, is wholly devoted to a 
German writer—that on Nietzsche—but German romantic writers, 
both imaginative and philosophical, of the early period of the move- 
ment, receive extended treatment in the essay on Thoreau’s Journal 
and elsewhere. Paying heed, however, simply to titles, for a rough 
classification, we find two essays concerned with ancient India, five 
on classical Greek Literature, one on St. Augustine, one on Tolstoy, 
and three on French writers—Pascal, Rousseau, and Sainte-Beuve. 
But the great majority of the essays are devoted to the literature of 
England and America from the latter part of the sixteenth century 
to the present time. Of those concerned with England, there are 
eleven essays on writers of the Elizabethan period and of the seven- 
teenth century, fifteen on writers of the eighteenth century, and forty 
on writers of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. “Twenty-three 
essays are devoted to American writers. And there are, in addition, 
fifteen essays on such subjects as Dualism, Humanitarianism, ‘Prop- 
erty and Law’ and ‘Natural Aristocracy’”’ (pp. 111 and 112). 

The Shelburne Essays gave More the title “the American Sainte- 
Beuve.” In truth the French critic and the American had much in 
common. ‘There was the same cosmopolitan interest. ‘There was 
the same sense of living experience. ‘There was the same wise un- 
derstanding of the relationships of ideas. ‘There was the same sort 
of clear urbanity. Each man possessed in the surest sense a civilized 
mind. 

But in Sainte-Beuve you must separate the keen pursuits of the 
intellectual detective from a life with a good many aspects of sordid- 
ness. Sainte-Beuve was a humanist in taste in spite of a hard mate- 
rialistic philosophy which contradicted the very insights his criticism 
attained. More was a critic constantly attempting to bring harmony 
to his life on the basis of his criticism and to attain a life of gracious 
adequacy to which his criticism would make its own definitive con- 
tribution. 
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More early achieved the power of a lucid and compelling style. 
He carried the reader from point to point with easy assurance. He 
was at home in a world of happy appreciation of those values which 
assume a certain lovely glow as one contemplates them in the light 
of the noblest writing which the world has produced. When he 
wrote about an author the man always came to life in such fashion 
that you were likely to feel not that someone had been talking about 
him with unusual perceptiveness. You were likely to feel that you 
had heard the man himself speaking. More had a way of giving even 
a man he hated his day in court. The essay on Proust is a triumph 
of objective truth-telling before it becomes a victorious exercise in 
destructive criticism. 

More had his blind spots. Or perhaps it is better to say that some- 
times he was so busy analyzing an aspect of a man’s thought which 
he disliked that he missed other aspects of permanent importance for 
human thought and the interpretation of human experience. Of 
Robert Browning he wrote with a dislike which had in it elements 
of bitterness. ‘That he used his knife shrewdly in a kind of antiseptic 
surgery when dealing with Browning cannot be denied. But one 
gets the feeling that he is witnessing an execution rather than the 
removing of a malignant growth for the sake of prolonging a man’s 
life. And indeed one comes to feel that there is scarcely anything 
in Browning which deserves to survive. The supreme insights of 
“Saul,’”’ of “Death in the Desert,” and of many another poem are 
quite missed. And the element of humanism in the Browning who 
wrote, “Life’s business is just the terrible choice,” is never seen for 
what it is. 

But usually More holds the scales with amazing fairness. He ana- 
lyzes Milton with almost merciless severity. But he manages to give 
the reader a conception of the essential greatness of Milton at the 
very moment when he is doing his severest criticizing. 

It is doubtful if More ever really appreciated the quality of Euripi- 
des. His own Socrates never missed a play of Euripides and More 
might have found something he never perceived in the great ques- 
tioner and the great disturber moving along quite Socratic lines. 
Often it was a central insight which caused More to miss a peripheral 
virtue. And sometimes the virtue he missed had a way of moving 
to the center which More never came to see clearly. 

But all this is in a sense aside from the mark. In century after 
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century he found men thinking and writing and nimbly leaping into 
their minds looked out from within. Where do you get a surer 
sense of the marching and countermarching of the armies of ideas 
than in his essays? Where do you get a more secure apprehension 
of the great stabilities which give life firmness and security, than 
emerges gradually as you read volume after volume of the Shelburne 
Essays? 

Certain things were all the while becoming clear. Some distinc- 
tions are so deeply a part of dependable experience that they must 
be true in all places and at all times. Truth and falsehood never 
kiss each other. Good and evil never merge into unity. ‘This sense 
of permanent distinctions is the basis of what has been called Paul 
Elmer More’s dualism. He became incapable of being beguiled by 
a pseudo-unity in which necessary distinctions melted into each other 
in a meaningless totality which robbed life of any possible signifi- 
cance either in time or in eternity. He began to sense the truths 
eternal in the heavens and implicit in all the deepest experiences of 
man. So his study of the culture of the world at last led him to see 
man poised between alternatives, and making choices in the light of 
standards, which had both temporal and eternal significance. ‘The 


standards moved like quicksilver through the culture of the world. 
At times they asserted themselves with triumphant vitality. So the 
study of the world’s thought and experience in the forms of its no- 
blest expression became a school of understanding in which man 
emerged in his true meaning and with his definitive necessity—the 
necessity for choice. 


II. THe SprriruAt PiItcrim 


We are now able to see something of the unique quality of the 
work of Paul Elmer More. Everything he thought, everything he 
said, everything he wrote, expressed a stage in a spiritual pilgrimage 
which gave significance to his life. ‘The hedonistic positions ex- 
pressed so brilliantly by Professor George Saintsbury in the stately 
volumes on A History of Criticism and in other distinguished books 
expressed something of genuine importance but of such incomplete- 
ness that by its very fragmentary quality it tended to become false. 
The study of the pleasure-giving qualities of literature simply did 
not touch the central problems of life and therefore failed to touch 
the ultimate problems with which criticism must deal. The com- 
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munistic criticism which came to full flower, to be sure after More’s 
day, was so busy with a certain type of social synthesis that it failed 
to touch those deep individual matters which are actually the basis 
of all social criticism. It tended to become a criticism of indignation 
which told less than the truth and sometimes actually falsified the 
life it discussed in order to create a type of discontent which would 
be ready for social revolution. The reading of Professor Parring- 
ton’s Main Currents in American Thought after the reading of 
More’s essays on American authors is an illuminating experience. 

The criticism which could do little more than reflect the rush of a 
dynamic vitality was sure to miss the definitive matters. The books 
of Stuart Sherman, such as On* Contemporary Literature, written 
when he was carrying the humanistic flag, are in sharp enough con- 
trast to the surrender to sheer energy found in the period when he 
moved away from his earlier loyalties. 

Paul Elmer More was saved from much confusion because he in- 
sisted that he would keep his eyes pivoted on the central matter of 
human life, namely, choice made upon the basis of dependable 
standards. ‘The “stream of consciousness literature” has come to its 
most extraordinary expression in more recent years. But More was 
always more interested in that inner check which enabled a man to 
choose than in a mere photography of the flux. 

It became increasingly clear to him, as we shall see when we study 
his Platonism, that the basis for security must be found in the nature 
of the ultimate reality itself. So after all his unhesitating and some- 
times crude scepticism he came to a fresh study of the claim of the 
Old Testament that its great writers, especially the prophets, repre- - 
sented the very ultimate reality of the universe, the God who was 
goodness alive. Such a God, if he existed, must speak, and More 
found the great Old Testament voices worthy of the claim that they 
made God articulate. But such a God, he saw at last, must do more 
than speak. He must come. When we discuss More as a Christian 
thinker all this will appear in manifold relations. So he was ready 
for a new study of the New Testament and an acceptance of the In- 
carnation. But such a God must not only come, he must suffer. 
So at long last More was ready to face the Cross and in Pages from 
an Oxford Diary to write of the “Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sins of the world” (Section XXV). 

There has been nothing quite like this spiritual pilgrimage among 
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modern thinkers. Other men have reached the same conclusions in 
different fashions. Other men have seen part of what he saw as a 
whole as a result of the deepest sort of personal experience. At each 
stage he was almost startlingly honest. And his writing at each stage 
reflects the limitations of that stage as well as the insights which that 
stage makes possible. At one stage he writes of Jesus as no Christian 
in the historic tradition could write of him. At one stage he thinks 
philosophy can do the work of religion better than religion can do 
it. At one stage—and a late stage at that—he writes of Paul as he 
scarcely could have written of him had he lived to work out his final 
insights in respect of the Cross. It is this magnificent and scrupu- 
lous honesty which makes his works so searchingly human and which 
adds so much to the convincing quality of his final interpretation of 
life. 

As one follows his writings with this clue, much brilliant contem- 
porary criticism comes to seem curiously superficial and, when on a 
good road of its own, never quite effective. Van Wyck Brooks be- 
gan by attacking More. As he wrote The Flowering of New Eng- 
land and New England: Indian Summer, he achieved a diagnosis 
more important than he himself realized. He began to see the im- 
portance of sanctions to which More had given expression but at 
which Brooks only hinted. The spiritual pilgrim is the person to 
keep in the clearest view as one reads the writings of Paul Elmer 
More year after year. The picture of the lonely and aloof patrician 
living apart from life’s real issues in an ivory tower becomes simply 
impossible as one follows the pilgrim through all the vicissitudes of 
his long journeys. It is true that he writes with dignity and with 
urbanity and restraint. But what fires burn within! And how he 
follows human experience to its ultimate goal! 


III. THe PLAToNist 


Paul Elmer More was very much a scholar and a meticulous scholar 
mastered by an intellectual conscience which never loosened its grip 
upon his mind. The volumes of The Greek Tradition reveal this 
aspect of his work in an entirely convincing fashion and have their 
own share in giving us a complete picture of his thought. 

Having turned away from gregarious romanticism and pantheistic 
monism, More was of course ready for the clear lucidity of Greek 
thought, its “nothing too much,” its subtle harmony, and its sense of 
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logical coherence. The Platonic Socrates summoned and allured 
him. In The Greek Tradition he analyzed the limitations of pre- 
Socratic thinking and set forth the forms of post-Socratic thought 
which, emphasizing one Socratic insight to the exclusion of the oth- 
ers, betrayed the whole Socratic position. But his main concern was 
connected with the Plato for whom the Platonic Socrates speaks. 
The doctrine of ideas gave him a position in which goodness and 
truth and beauty constituted the very last reality of the universe 
itself. Here were the standards upon which decisions could be 
based. Here was the true setting for the examined life. More 
himself never quite escaped from the confusion of the Socratic fail- 
ure to see the distinction between knowledge and virtue, though he 
was uneasily aware that it was possible to know the best and to do 
the worst. And he never quite escaped from the actually false di- 
lemma of something in the very nature of the universe which resists 
the action of that which works for goodness and truth and beauty. 
Here the hater of “metaphysics” was betrayed by a false metaphysic 
of his own. But he did find great content in the central insights of 
Plato. Secure in the ultimate universe were these ideas, participat- 
ing in which this life finds whatever of truth and beauty and good- 
ness it comes to know. The moral earnestness of the Platonic Soc- 
rates spoke to something very deep in More. And in Plato he began 
to find the security and not the contradiction of the best of which 
he could think and for which he could hope. But were these ideas 
just glorious abstractions, and if they were, in just what sense were 
they real? He followed Plato to the shining affirmations of the 
tenth book of the Laws with its complete awareness of conscious - 
deity. Now at last in the ultimate universe the great ideas were 
related to living consciousness and to divine choice. Perfection lived 
in God and so perfection was the object of man’s final loyalty. 

In every direction philosophical obsessions and confused insights 
were replaced by secure understanding. There were still unresolved 
problems and some of them More never solved. But he was secure 
in his ultimate principles. He was secure in respect of his living, 
conscious deity, and he was secure in his sense of man’s responsible 
choice in this whole pattern of experience. 

If More had ever achieved a dependable philosophic basis for his 
déep belief in the living God and living men in an adequate per- 
sonal idealism, many things would have changed. As it was he clung 
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to his new insights and to a philosophical realism which put diffi- 
culties in their way. So he was driven uneasily to many questionable 
affirmations. It was because of all this that he came to think of man 
as intellectually impotent and morally responsible. (See The Scep- 
tical Approach to Religion and Pages from an Oxford Diary.) He 
came to use the word metaphysics to represent the hard rigidity of 
impersonal absolutes. And so he condemned metaphysics. He 
never meant to condemn every doctrine of reality but only such 
doctrines of reality as seemed to emasculate life itself. He was in 
his deepest insights a personalist with a great belief in the living God 
and living men. But just because he never came to hold a philoso- 
phy which completely justified this faith he came to emphasize the 
limitations of the rational process. He came through moral rea- 
son to the belief in a personal God: “Perhaps I cling to the notion 
of purpose in the world and to the corollary notion of a personal 
God, because without that the whole sum of things becomes to my 
mind horrible beyond endurance. Nevertheless I still hold my 
faith to be reasonable” (Pages from an Oxford Diary, XV). So More, 
a great apostle of the reason, reached beyond it, but it is clear enough 
that he never meant to deny it. He insisted in listening to all of his 


experiences and he believed that in doing this he was following the 
noblest reason. 


IV. Tue Critic oF LIFE 


We can see now in what fashion the critic of the world’s litera- 
ture as it interpreted life and the critic of philosophy as it interpreted 
life actually met. The voices of formal logic had to be supple- 
mented by the voices of living experience, and More did not always 
see that it was a false logic rather than the intellect itself which at 
times he found he must attack. 

He continued to write brilliant and profound criticism. As al- 
ways with him the criticism of literature came ultimately to be the 
criticism of that life which literature reveals and interprets. Always 
there was the unflinching use of the reason and never was this more 
true than when his scepticism took the form of scepticism as to cer- 
tain uses of the intelligence itself. Always implicitly he was appeal- 
ing to a deeper intelligence even when he criticized man’s use of his 
mind. He would have been the first to repudiate any attempt to 
associate him with the pessimism of some great representatives of the 
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neo-orthodoxy. He had not repudiated divine determinism to go 
back to a supralapsarianism which would have contradicted every 
essential emphasis of his thinking. 

But the situation was made easier for him because, as a critic of 
that literature which records and interprets life, he could find a basis 
for his ultimate position in living experience. When he spoke of 
Berkeley it is clear that he never quite understood him. And when 
he turned his thumbs down in confronting Kant, it is clear that he 
did so because he was so occupied with justifiable hostility to particu- 
lar positions of Kant that he never knew how near Kant’s Practical 
Reason was to his own faith, which was in his eyes to be based on 
experience and not to be refuted by metaphysical puzzles. 

So his criticism became surer and firmer and more profoundly 
based on the deepest experience of the human race. He found 
teleology in the deepest experience of man. And the telos which 
was God’s final purpose became the clue to the universe. 

His deepest moral and spiritual needs he felt to be satisfied. He 
wrote with a crystal clear turning into words of the deepest logic of 
experience. And even when he asserted that the sceptical approach 
was necessary, his scepticism was a weapon to strike at whatever falsi- 
fied the deepest moral meaning of life. And of course he had to use 
his mind to be a sceptic. In a sense his criticism of the intelligence 
whenever it went beyond the misuse of the intelligence tended to 
become merely verbal. 

His love of people, his love of real thoughts of real men, and of 
real interpretation of real experience in distinguished form grew 
with the years. He had found a citadel of peace in the ultimate. 
universe. Life had driven him to God and life without God became 
a tale told by an idiot signifying nothing. 


V. Tue CuHrisTIAN THINKER 


So we come to the More who wrote in Pages from an Oxford Diary: 
“I have no valid doubt, only at whiles the impediments of a sluggish 
brain” (VI); “If I were young I would preach” (XVII); “If I could 
once before I leave speak out what I have known and felt of the 
sacred truth in such a manner that others should know and feel!” 
(XXXIII). 

This note of satisfaction and assurance is the unhesitating expres- 
sion of a man whose mind and heart and will were at rest in the God 
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he has found in Jesus Christ. And he has no hesitation in claiming 
an intellectual foundation for his Christian position. “After all, 
any true philosophy of God demands the Incarnation.”” When once 
one has reached the Christian position he sees that reason demands 
it and intelligence requires it. 

Paul Elmer More died in full movement of growth and of appre- 
ciation of larger and larger realms of Christian truth. That there 
are areas he did not live long enough to explore goes without say- 
ing. ‘That ten more years of the activity of that clear intelligence 
would have brought him to a new understanding of aspects of the 
Christian position he had not yet approached with sympathy, I 
think goes without saying too. But he had come to a gracious and 
satisfying completeness of faith. And like the Paul whom at last 
he was ready to quote with approval (when Paul spoke of our see- 
ing through a glass darkly) and whom he would have loved deeply 
had he lived longer, he reached the place—cool and distinguished 
patrician of a clear and lucid intellect as he was—where it was diffi- 
cult for him to speak of the Christian faith without bursting into 
song. 

We are living just now in a world with its own mores, its own ap- 
proaches to the problems of life, its own conventions, and its own 
obsessions as well as its own curious intellectual confusions. We 
may well bring this discussion of Paul Elmer More to a close by 
asking to what degree his principles and his practices will help us 
to bring our own times to that school of judgment whose tests it so 
obviously and so deeply needs. 

Here we must say first of all that in a world so obsessed by society 
that it ignores the essential place of the individual in producing the 
good community, More turns our eyes at once to the basic matters in 
the individual minds which have the most strategic relation to all 
social action. It may be suggested—indeed it has been said by the 
foes of More—that he did not understand the problem of social in- 
tegration at all. And it is true enough that he spent more time 
castigating social obsessions than he gave to setting forth social in- 
sights. But his fault-finding represented good medicine for the so- 
cial cause. And his own insights laid the foundation for a social 
action more far reaching than any which he ever discussed. Allow 
More to set you right at the center and you can fill the periphery of 
your life with social interests while remaining immune to the most 
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dangerous social obsessions. Every thought is the thought of an 
individual, every action is the action of an individual or of indi- 
viduals acting together. All talk about society and social relations 
belongs to a realm of unreal abstraction unless it is soundly based 
upon clear and intelligent individual choices. This More saw 
clearly and this he said with a certain finality. 

Then More has a significance in respect to the pessimism of cer- 
tain forms of the neo-orthodoxy which he himself could scarcely 
have foreseen. Certain extreme forms of Barthianism see man as 
essentially entangled in failure and confusion, his very mind so in- 
capable of clear intelligence or moral and spiritual reality that even 
the glory of the Christian message leaves him cold and irresponsive 
without what amounts to something very like a miracle in the core 
of every individual who is to be enabled to understand and to accept 
the good tidings the New Testament brings. Over against all this 
More saw the very structure of human intelligence as containing im- 
plicitly a demand for God, and the characteristic processes of the 
human mind as a kind of prophecy which was fulfilled in the body 
of revelation found in the Old Testament and the full declaration 
of the Incarnation in the New. He could have accepted whole- 
heartedly the great word of Augustine, “O God, thou hast made us 
for thyself, and our souls are restless until they find rest in thee.” 
Study the man made for God and you yourself will be prepared for 
the understanding and the acceptance of the Christian message. 
Man is made in the image of God. He has defiled that image. But 
the study of man as God meant him to be and as every structural 
aspect of his nature shows that he ought to be is surely an ap- - 
proach to religion, not only full of promise but full of hope. In 
just this sense the reason of man is the candle of the Lord. It is at 
precisely this point that all philosophies of foredoomed men go down 
in frustration. ‘They hurl an ugly lie at human nature, at that im- 
age of God in which man was made. More sees a hope in man’s 
very nature fulfilled and only fulfilled in revelation and redemption. 
This note of quiet, peaceful joy suffuses especially his last writing. 
It is central in the Old and New Testament. The psychopathic 
theologians have never known how to teach men to sing. 

If we are to escape from the depressions and despair of this bitter 
age we must recover the fundamental confidence in humanity, which 
sees in a bad man a lost son and not an ugly beast. The very main- 
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tenance of Christianity as a power in the world depends on this re- 
covery. And few men can help us here as much as Paul Elmer More. 

Then More’s study of all the voices of all the literatures of the 
world always watching for the presence of the light which according 
to a high New Testament source lighteth every man coming into the 
world, offers a practical method for the recovery of faith in the very 
hours when we are most realistic in facing all the facts, which men 
need today perhaps more than they have needed it in any other pe- 
riod of man’s adventure in the world. When we really penetrate to 
the center of the thought of More we see that he is resolutely and 
remorselessly contemporary. He comes to the Christian consumma- 
tion at last. But he comes to it as the fulfillment of history and not 
as its contradiction. The great Biblical phrase, “the fullness of 
time,” has no meaning for ethical religion unless time itself is sat- 
urated with eternal meanings. 

Then More came to realize with full understanding that only a 
humanism based upon the doctrine of the Incarnation can maintain 
the human cause. The interpretation of the relation between hu- 
manism and theology had something almost revolutionary in it. To 
see man in the light of the Incarnation is to begin to understand the 
meaning of human life. 

In the light of all these things it is surely possible to claim a high 
place for Paul Elmer More among the great Christian interpreters of 
life and man and God. 
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By FRANK W. PRICE 


standing scholar and educator, and former ambassador at 

Washington. One that I like especially, because it is so 
expressive of Dr. Hu’s philosophy as well as his playful humor, tells 
of an invitation he received from a prominent American lady to ad- 
dress a certain meeting. She wrote in a very flowery style such as 
she thought befitted correspondence with a distinguished oriental 
representative, using many an “honorable” for him and “humble” 
for herself. “The Chinese ambassador could have excelled the Amer- 
ican lady in fine English phrases but he chose to reply with two brief 
and pointed Anglo-Saxon words, “Can do.” (Dr. Hu had neither 
the excessive humility nor the witlessness of the Chinese bond sales- 
man who printed on his English business card, “Invest your valuable 
money in my worthless bonds.’’) 


M good stories are told about Dr. Hu Shih, China’s out- 


I. LirerAry RENAISSANCE 


Dr. Hu Shih has been called the “father of China’s literary renais- 
sance,’’ a movement that began in 1917 to promote a new literary 
style and literature in the language of the common people. The 
great body of classical prose and poetry, and all official histories and | 
documents, are written in wen-li (or wen-yen), a style of vivid terse- 
ness and rhythmic beauty but not easy to understand. It is not as 
different from the ordinary spoken Chinese as Latin or Old English 
is from modern English since the speech even of the unschooled Chi- 
nese is seasoned with many classical phrases and allusions. However, 
so many years of hard study are necessary in order to read and write 
the classical style well that only the leisurely scholar class can really 
master it. Dr. Hu and his friends saw that the masses of China could 
not be made literate in this wen-li style. Instead they chose the pai- 
hua, “white speech,” or “plain speech,” the much simpler vernacular 
style in which many of China’s most popular novels, dramas, and folk 
tales had been written, and proposed that this be the standard written 
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language. Dr. Hu pays tribute to the early Protestant missionaries 
who had the foresight and courage to translate the Bible and to pre- 
pare readers in this language of the people as well as in the classical 
style demanded by scholars. 

The pai-hua idea swept China like wildfire and became what the 
Chinese call a “new thought tide.”” Here was a revolutionary break 
with the traditional past, a simpler style for popular education, and 
the promise of a new literature suited to the needs of the modern 
day. Thousands of books, magazines, and newspapers in the ver- 
nacular style, which a child or adult with a few years of schooling 
could easily read, began to pour off the presses. Primary school text- 
books were changed entirely to the pai-hua, or what is now called 
kuo-yii, the national language. Thus China almost overnight had a 
new written language that was yet linked with four thousand years 
of literary history. “Can do!” 

The vernacular style, like the classical style (which is still taught 
in middle schools and colleges), makes use of the old Chinese char- 
acter or ideograph, and is thus a continuation of China’s literary past. 
Various phonetic systems and romanized forms of the Chinese lan- 
guage, with alphabets, have been proposed but none has gained wide 
currency. ‘There are two serious difficulties: the small number of 
different sounds in Chinese characters (between four and five hun- 
dred), and the various dialects with different pronunciations of the 
same character. The Peiping pronunciation has been adopted as 
the standard for the national language but there are still widely 
variant sounds in China for the same word. The character thus 
becomes a common symbol, like Arabic numerals and other mathe- 
matical symbols that are used the world around but pronounced 
differently. For example, the symbol “3” is called “three’’ in the 
United States and the British. Empire, “trois” in France, “drei’’ in 
Germany, and “‘san”’ in China but it means the same everywhere. If 
we should add up the number of mathematical and other symbols, 
abbreviations and such whose meaning we instantly recognize al- 
though they are not spelled out, the number would probably run 
into hundreds. Also, we recognize thousands of objects and faces 
of friends without their being phonetically marked. In the same 
way a Chinese recognizes a character. He sees it as a unit. 

Not only did China’s literary revolutionists seek to popularize the 
vernacular style in literature but they also began scientific studies 
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and experiments to select the characters that a child or illiterate adult 
should first attempt to learn. While a complete Chinese dictionary 
contains over forty thousand characters this is like our large English 
dictionaries, which include many archaic, uncommon, and scientific 
words that an ordinary person would not know. Similarly in China 
it was found that four to five thousand characters would be sufficient 
to print a newspaper or a book in pai-hua for general reading. ‘The 
Thirteen Books of the Confucian classics were found to have 6,544 
different characters, many of them not in common use today. On 
the other hand, Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s famous revolutionary charter, San 
Min Chu I, used only 2,134 different characters. A primary school 
pupil in six years could learn to read and write about three thousand 
characters. The New Testament in the vernacular style (formerly 
called Mandarin) has 2,713 different characters, the whole Bible 
4,182. 

James Yen and other social educators set out to reduce further the 
number of essential characters for the illiterate adult to learn. ‘The 
Mass Education Movement uses what might be called a “basic Chi- 
nese”’ with 1,319 characters of special value to farmers and laborers. 
It also introduced simpler forms of writing certain characters and 
added the phonetic script by the side to help the reader in getting the 
right pronunciation. Chinese characters are joined together in 
two’s, three’s, and four’s to form common terms, expressions, and 
idioms. James Yen found that his adult schools could teach a bright 
farmer to read a thousand characters in idioms and sentences within 
four months. ‘To write them well requires more time. 

Two different models of Chinese typewriters have recently been’ 
invented for writing Chinese characters, one by Lin Yu-t’ang. They 
are cumbersome and need further improvements but already they 
are in demand for simplifying office work. 

The next development will certainly be some form of phonetic or 
alphabetical writing for general use. However, this will come much 
more slowly since such a mass of Chinese literature is already in the 
character and the Chinese people are so accustomed to and fond of 
this kind of writing. Calligraphy in China has been not simply a 
means of expressing ideas on paper but a highly respected art. Tre- 
mendous changes have already taken place in the Chinese language 
during the past twenty-five years. Not only is the style being sim- 
plified and the selection of basic characters making easier the fight 
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against illiteracy but the output of new literature, translations of 
foreign books and original Chinese productions, has been amazing. 
Even during the war we saw a constant stream of novels, poems, 
songs, dramas, books on philosophy and social problems, translations 
from English, Russian, and other languages poured off the presses. 
Bookstores are always crowded with buyers and readers. “The new 
social revolution has begun to manifest itself in a new literature. 

I have described rather fully this phase of China’s cultural revolu- 
tion because it is a movement that has come from the bottom up and 
not from the government down, and because it is a sign of vigorous 
new life, sponsored by the honored scholar class and not by generals 
and politicians. Many think erroneously that everything in China 
depends upon good government. The literary renaissance had its 
start in the warlord period. Government is necessary but it is defi- 
nitely limited in the good it can do. It cannot be credited with all 
the progress in a country or blamed for all the evils. It cannot cre- 
ate by fiat a new literature or culture. ‘That must express the aspira- 
tions, the struggles, the soul of a people. The modifications in the 
Chinese language that are now taking place show that China can 
change rapidly. 

Before we try to answer the question whether a general cultural 
rebirth is coming in China we must look again for a moment at 
China’s history. Recent archaeological discoveries, such as the Ora- 
cle Bones unearthed in Honan Province, are throwing new light on 
the Shang Period in the second millennium before Christ (from the 
time of Abraham on). “Shang culture,” says Dr. William Charles 
White, keeper of the marvelous East Asiatic Collection in the Royal 
Ontario Museum, “contained basic elements of the arts, crafts, reli- 
gious beliefs, and social institutions which have carried through the 
succeeding three thousand years of Chinese history.”” The signs and 
pictographs used in writing were the first forms of the Chinese char- 
acters and Chinese literature. The next three millenniums of Chi- 
nese culture have been characterized by several writers as the clas- 
sical, the Buddhist-Taoist, and the neo-Confucian period or Confu- 
cian revival. Now at the end of the fourth millennium we are com- 
ing to an entirely new period when China is seeking to restudy and 
re-evaluate her cultural heritage, learn from Western science, govern- 
ment, philosophy, and religion, and find a new destiny, “chi-wang- 
k’ai-lai, conserve the past and create a new future.” 
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II. ConFucIAN INFLUENCE 


China has been dominantly Confucian in its way of thought and 
life. Indeed China cannot be understood apart from the influence 
of Confucius. ‘“The history of China has been the continuous 
flowering out of the Confucian doctrine.” Confucius, who lived in 
the sixth century B.C. at a time of internal turmoil, was primarily a 
political reformer and teacher of family and social ethics. He was 
reverent in his attitude to ¢’ien, heaven, and he believed profoundly 
in the moral order of the universe and moral law in human life, but 
he was a humanist and humanitarian, not a religious prophet or 
leader. His moral teachings have been the basis of Chinese social 
organization up to recent times. ‘Today one section of Chinese 
thought would hold to the best in Confucius and build upon it. A 
revival of interest in Confucius has been noticeable. His birthday, 
August 27, is now observed as Teachers’ Day. President Chiang 
Kai-shek, who as a boy was steeped in the Confucian classics, quotes 
frequently from them. His reply to a tribute of Oxford professors 
in 1939 is thoroughly Confucian in tone, “I look up at the bound- 
less firmament of thought that has one face for all men, whether for 
you scholars in England or for me, a soldier, in China. And then I 
feel in my heart the moral principles that I believe alone support the 
order that obtains in those vast spaces. . . . The culture of my be- 
loved nation . . . is built upon a profound conception of order.” 

Today many in China are losing faith in these great principles; 
others are disturbed by the collapse of the old and stable Confucian 
social order; the Communists and a considerable number with them . 
are attacking Confucianism as feudalistic, backward-looking, and be- 
cause of its paternalism, emphasis upon authority, depreciation of 
women, and outworn ritual, a hindrance to social progress. The 
Communists would be expected to oppose Chinese religions; their 
assault on Confucianism shows that they are determined to pull up 
Chinese culture by the roots in order to substitute something radi- 
cally different. Even some Western writers are taking up the cry 
and are blaming most of China’s present ills upon poor Confucius. 

It is true that many features of Confucianism are being and should 
be discarded; they do not fit the new day. But Confucius cannot be 
torn out of Chinese life and culture any more than Plato or Aristotle 
can be torn out of Western culture. China still needs Confucius’ 
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emphasis upon the “princely man,” the statesman with personal vir- 
tue, and his passion for righteousness in public life. China needs his 
vision of the Ta-T’ung, the Great Harmony or Great Common- 
wealth, his belief in the power of ideas and of character as expressed 
in a popular old Confucian reader, “Other persons may wear their 
sabers; I have a pen mightier than a sword.” Mencius, the great 
interpreter of Confucius, stated ideas that are a firm foundation for 
democracy. “The people first, the guardian spirits of the land next, 
and the least important the ruler.” To Prince Liang in his royal 
garden he said, “Sire, happiness comes only when you share your joy 
with the people.”” He advocated the popular overthrow of tyrants. 
And in one of the finest passages of Chinese literature he defined the 
Confucian ideal of the virtuous man in public office, “He dwells in 
the wide dwelling place of the world; he stands in the correct station 
of the world; he walks in the Great Way of the world; when he real- 
izes his desire for office, he practices his principles for the good of 
the people; when his desire is not fulfilled he practices them alone. 
Riches and honors cannot corrupt him; poverty and meanness cannot 
swerve him; force and violence cannot bend him—this, we may say, 
is the truly great man.” The note of universality is almost prophetic 
of the age in which we live. 


III. RELIGIONS IN CHINESE LIFE 


But even with ancestor worship and sacrifices added to its humani- 
tarian ethics Confucianism could not satisfy the deepest religious 
needs of the Chinese people. And so in the first millennium after 
Christ two other fibers were woven into the rich texture of Chinese 
thought and life, Taoism and Buddhism. Buddhism came as a for- 
eign religion over the trade routes from India soon after the birth 
of Christ. Within a few hundred years it had become naturalized 
on Chinese soil. Confucian emperors and scholars persecuted it but 
it continued to grow. Its literature, translated by thousands of Chi- 
nese pilgrims and students, could appeal to only a select group; it 
was too profound for the masses. But Buddhism gave China beauti- 
ful temples amid charming scenery, a new art and architecture, col- 
orful images, elaborate forms of worship, relief from the austerity 
and fatalism of Confucian philosophy, hope of escape from suffering, 
and a simple, practical ethics, “do good, shun evil, cleanse the inward 
heart, be kind to all living things—for merit in the next life,” that the 
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common people could easily appreciate. Only a small number took 
the Buddhist vows of celibacy and poverty and became monks; but 
all could visit the temples, burn incense before the gods, pray to 
Buddha and the Goddess of Mercy, join in colorful pilgrimages, and 
chant O-mi-t’o-fu (adoration to Amitabha Buddha). Many Bud- 
dhist sects have developed in China, the most influential being the 
Ch’ing T’u or Pure Land Sect, which emphasizes meditation, learn- 
ing, ritual, and devotion to Buddha. 

Taoism was a native product of China. The teachings of the mys- 
terious Lao-tze and his disciples regarding Tao or ‘““The Way,” the 
law of nature, non-action and quietism, inward calm and the path 
to immortality, make up philosophical Taoism, which is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the religion of Taoism as later developed. Re- 
ligious Taoism became a plethora of magic and superstition, alchemy, 
astrology, geomancy, fortune-telling, and exorcism. It had its own 
pantheon of nature deities and national heroes, and its priests who 
preyed upon the fears of the people. Various Buddhist and Taoist 
beliefs and practices have combined with primitive animism, the 
worship of ancestors, and Confucian moral codes to form what we 
call the popular religion of the masses. ‘This religious tolerance in 
Chinese history is in striking contrast to the religious wars in the 
history of India. 

Today we see the old religious structure in China cracking under 
the impact of modern education, social movements, and science. A 
great many superstitious elements will inevitably slough off. Other 
customs, like our Hallowe’en customs, will persist even when their 
religious significance is forgotten. The Chinese will not easily give 
up their love of folk tales, their stories about genii, demons, and fa- 
mous heroes that Taoism has encouraged. Some popular religious 
ideas, customs and festivals in purified form may be absorbed into 
Chinese Christianity. Philosophical Buddhism and Taoism will re- 
main an important part of China’s cultural heritage. Temples and 
shrines that suffered heavy material damages during the war will be 
repaired in part but will probably never again have the religious in- 
fluence they once had. Since most of them are built in places of 
great scenic beauty they will continue to attract pilgrims and visitors 
who love nature and appreciate art. Even before the war an increas- 
ing number of temples were being used for educational and social 
purposes and for billeting of soldiers. Buddhism will continue to 
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draw some who desire to escape the cares and frustrations of mortal 
life. Eminent Buddhist scholars, such as the late Abbot T’ai Hsu, 
founder of the Wuchang Buddhist Seminary; Abbot Yuan-yin, leader 
of the Chinese Buddhist Association; and Mr. Ouyang Ching-wu, 
head of the Nanking Buddhist Institute, have tried hard to inaugu- 
rate reforms, add relief activities and social service, and in other ways 
modernize Buddhism, but even they have found it difficult to restore 
the old appeal of the Buddhist faith in a new day of social upheaval 
and world-wide cultural interchange. 

Two other important religions, both monotheistic, have come to 
China from outside, Islam and Christianity. China is thus a meeting 
ground of five great religions, each with over one hundred million 
world adherents. Mohammedanism entered China more than a 
thousand years ago through Moslem traders and soldiers. Large 
Moslem communities arose under the Mongol Dynasty (thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries). Through Arabian commerce Islam 
pressed into Northwestern China. Today there are probably twenty 
million Moslems in China, the majority in the northern and western 
provinces. They are considered a more or less separate group with 
distinctive religious and social customs; in fact they constitute Chi- 
na’s largest and oldest alien cultural stock. But they are not as fa- 
natical as their fellow-religionists in India and other Moslem areas, 
their women have a higher status, and they are being gradually ab- 
sorbed into Chinese society. Some prominent Chinese leaders today 
are Moslems: General Pai Chung-hsi, the present Minister of Na- 
tional Defense, is one of them. 

The first record of Christianity in China tells how Nestorianism 
came from Central Asia in the seventh century A.D. It did not sur- 
vive except on the borders of the empire. The Roman Catholic 
form of the faith was brought to China by Franciscans in the Mon- 
gol Era, but again disappeared, and by Jesuits in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century when it took root. Roman Catholic mission- 
aries made considerable headway at first because of their skill in 
mathematics and science and their tolerance toward the Confucian 
cult. Later severe persecutions broke out. This was in the millen- 
nium of revived Confucianism, when Confucian literati selected in 
the old civil service examination system wielded immense power. 
But Catholicism persisted. The first Protestant missionary landed 
in 1807; Reformed Christianity is therefore only 140 years old in 
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China. But it has grown steadily, in numbers and in influence, 
especially in the twentieth century. The Eastern Orthodox Church 
has never been prominent in China. 

Another element in Chinese culture must not be overlooked: the 
love of nature and rural life, the simple and homely enjoyment of 
material pleasures that Lin Yu-t’ang well portrays in his Importance 
of Living. Remember that the farmer and the laborer come second 
only to the scholar in the Chinese social scale. Even the poor Chi- 
nese peasant, who has been often pictured by foreigners as a slave to 
his landlord and to the soil, and oppressed in body and spirit, has 
been able to get a wonderful interest and joy out of a life that we 
would consider miserably drab and monotonous. Chinese rural cul- 
ture has been rich in seasonal change and social color, in market days 
and festivals, in celebrations and pilgrimages, in trades and handi- 
crafts, in fascinating traditions and in present delights—Confucius 
said, ‘““With coarse rice to eat, with water to drink, and my bended 
arm for a pillow—I still have joy.” Poverty, ignorance, superstition, 
disease, drudgery, are all there—more depressing generally to the 
Westerner than to the Chinese himself—but lightened by the Chinese 
ability to endure, to enjoy, to play, and to laugh. Often in wayside 
teashops or rural homes I have found on a scroll this famous old 
poem of Liu Yu-hsi: 


Height cannot claim 
For mountains fame: 
Depth is not sign 

Of waters divine. 

The mountains are high 
When spirits are nigh; 
The waters are deep 
When dragons they keep. 
My hut may be mean, 
My life may be drear; 
But sweet is the scene, 
For virtue is here. 


IV. CHINA IN FERMENT 


Since the beginning of the twentieth century China’s doors have 
been opened wide to cultural influences from the West: Western 
political ideas and social philosophies, Western sciences and technol- 
ogy, Western cultures that root in our Greek-Roman-Hebrew-Chris- 
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tian heritage, and the dynamic ideology of Marxian Communism. 
China needs and wants scientific knowledge and spirit but dreads 
some of the results of science. Western secularism is coming in to 
reinforce Chinese naturalism and humanism. Diverse ideas of de- 
mocracy, freedom, and economic well-being meet and clash on the 
Chinese battleground. New faiths have come in to rival ancient re- 
ligions. Communism denounces Confucianism as a shackling phi- 
losophy and all religions as opium of the people. It tries to force 
the conservative village women of Shantung to travel afar and par- 
ticipate in political meetings and to make bashful country maidens 
dance with Communist soldiers in defiance of old social customs. 
This may be an effective method to force modernization upon a con- 
servative province, one missionary writes, but much good is being 
uprooted along with the bad. Whatever is alien to the best in Chi- 
na’s moral and spiritual heritage cannot permanently survive in 
China. ‘Today, however, the people feel insecure. Bewildered, 
they grope for something sure to take the place of passing certainties. 
They are yearning for a new moral authority. 

No wonder that China is in ferment. ‘The old encrusted soil has 
been plowed deep by war, struggle, social unrest, and suffering. 
New seeds will be sown, but what seeds and what harvest? What 
shall be kept from the past; what shall be thrown away? A new cul- 
ture will grow through the conflict. ‘The literary renaissance opened 
the way for a new national literature, a new literature on interna- 
tional affairs, and a new religious literature. China will need an 
intensive educational and spiritual preparation for representative 
democracy and cooperative enterprise. Confucianism has been a 
noble moral philosophy for China but it has become too sterile, too 
uninspiring. New streams of life are needed in the old channels. 
Gung-hsing Wang, a student of Confucianism, says, ‘“We are a nation 
of good individuals but poor citizens. We were able to distinguish 
ourselves individually, but our record of performance decreases as 
more persons are required to do a job jointly.” A new direction is 
needed, a new soul for the old morality. 

China wants to remain China, not become a copy of the U. S., 
Britain, or Russia. Yet it needs a new impulse, a new spiritual dy- 
namic. A veneer of western civilization such as Japan acquired 
may be more dangerous than useful. A Chinese operator of a ham- 
burger stand in Shanghai, eager to display his familiarity with this 
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American specialty, displayed a sign, “We Use Absolutely American 
Methodists.” China should find her own methods suited to her 
own genius and work out her own synthesis of the best in East and 
West. 

The religious situation in China is comparable to that in the Ro- 
man Empire at the time of Christ. Old gods no longer answer the 
deepest spiritual aspirations of the people. There is much that is 
fine in China’s past to build upon but a new structure is needed. 
The old culture is dying; a new culture is not yet born. What a 
day of peril and promise! 

President Y. C. Yang says, “Confucianism is too humanistic .". . 
Budhism is too pessimistic . . . Taoism is too fantastic. . . . Only 
Jesus presents the complete circle.” The Christian Gospel, the same 
yesterday, today, and forever, yet renewing itself in each generation 
and in each culture that it touches—is this China’s supreme need to- 
day? Will Christianity be the fulfillment of the best in China’s spir- 
itual heritage, “the instrument,” as Dr. T. C. Chao says, “whereby 
China’s needed spiritual synthesis may somehow and someday be 
effected”? China has many religions but no other great redemptive 
religion like Christianity. China has many philosophers and teach- 
ers but no radiant personality and Saviour of mankind like the 
world’s Jesus. China has her ethical and religious classics but no 
such literature of power as the Bible, the word of the living God. 
China has had close-knit family and clan organizations, secret soci- 
eties, trade guilds, brotherhoods and benevolent bodies, neighbor- 
hoods and rural communities, temples and religious orders, but noth- 
ing that can compare with the world-wide fellowship of the Christian 
Church. At times of great evil and suffering China may turn to 
Confucius with his Stoic facing of suffering, or Buddha with his 
escape from suffering, or Lao-tze with his fatalistic acceptance of suf- 
fering, but the Christian message of the Cross and of the Resurrec- 
tion brings hope in suffering and triumph over suffering and evil. 

Think what the Christian Gospel might gave to China at this cru- 
cial time and what China might give to world Christianity out of its 
cultural wealth. President Chiang Kai-shek said to a small group of 
Christians two years ago, ““The next ten years will be the years of 
supreme Christian opportunity in China.” Others have said that 
Christianity may have twenty years to impress deeply a plastic China; 
then the new cultural forms will begin to harden. Professor Wal- 
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ter Marshall Horton of Oberlin, after a visit to Free China in 1938, 
wrote, “Christianity has in China such an opportunity as it possesses 
nowhere else to reorganize the whole of a great civilization from cen- 
ter to circumference. . . . A modern Chinese Christian civilization 
would be something grander and more deserving of reverence than 
medieval Western Christendom was. . . . It might become the nu- 
cleus of a new Asiatic culture, or even a new world culture, if it re- 
mained in vital contact with other Christian forces.” 

A non-Christian Chinese friend once said to me, “China has had 
two great creative periods in her culture, first in the Han Dynasty 
when Confucianism came to flower, and then in the T’ang Dynasty 
when Buddhism came to flower. The next creative period, I be- 
lieve, will be when Christianity comes to flower.” 





IN MEMORIAM: ROBERT E. SPEER 


By HuGuH T. KERR 


HEN it was made known that Robert E. Speer was dead, 

\ x | the Church which he loved and served so long and so well 

remembered the familiar words, “Know ye not that there 
is a prince and a great man fallen this day in Israel?”” A prince and 
a great man! We cannot think of the Presbyterian Church without 
him. We cannot think of world-wide Christianity without him. 
We cannot think of great occasions and special days and seasons 
without him. Someone has said that the history of the world is the 
biography of great men, and, in like manner, we say that the history 
of the Church is the biography of great men; and Robert E. Speer 
was a great man. He was like a tower rising among the ramparts 
of the City of God. He was like a planet among the constellations 
of the sky. He was like a rock, unmoved amid the cross-currents of 
the world’s conflicts and the Church’s uncertainties. He was “like 
a star and dwelt apart; so did he travel on life’s common way in cheer- 
ful godliness.” 

The record of his brilliant and provocative life may be read best 
in the careers of the men and women who were mastered by his de- 
votion and guided by his inspiration. ‘There are thousands in this 
and every land whose lives have been molded by his hand. It can- 
not be said of him that he was without honor in his own generation 
and among his own people. All through his long career, his praise 
was on the lips of Christian people of every race and language. In 
the place of his birth and childhood, his name was revered and cher- 
ished. In great cities and in lowly villages, he was looked up to and 
followed. He seemed to spring into leadership before he was out 
of his ‘teens. At the age of twenty-two he was graduated from 
Princeton University. When twenty-three, he was in Princeton 
Seminary. At twenty-four he was Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, which position he honored for half a century. He was an 
extensive traveler and, as the years passed, he became known to the 
Christian people on five continents. He endured hardness as a good 
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soldier of Jesus Christ, in “journeyings often, in perils of rivers, in 
perils of robbers, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in 
labor and travail, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often. Besides those things that were without, there was that which 
pressed upon him daily, anxiety for all the churches.” 

Princeton, his alma mater, and other American colleges and uni- 
versities honored him with degrees, honoris causa. The University 
of Edinburgh bestowed upon him, a layman, the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, which was a source of joy to him, although he never made 
display of it. He was elected, by acclamation, Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. He was 
chosen President of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. He headed innumerable commissions and committees. 
His pen was never idle. Books on Bible interpretation, on theology, 
on biography, on missionary history, found their way into world- 
wide circulation. One of his last books, a little book of devotions, 
Five Minutes a Day, may outlive all the rest. It is the fruit of long 
years of careful thought and selection. He worked at it, on the train, 
on steamer, at home. Its compilation was for him rare enjoyment 
and anyone who wishes to know him more intimately will find him 
here. They will find here his love of poetry. His was a true touch. 
He tested the worth-whileness of a Hymnal by the inclusion of three 
hymns: “O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go”; “Spirit of God, De- 
scend Upon My Heart’; ‘““The Day Thou Gavest, Lord, Is Ended.” 
Missing this appreciation of the poetic, one will miss something cen- 
tral in his character. 

He was a great man—a great Christian. His life was fettered to 
Christ. He was for him the first and last finality. Early in life, and 
in his later years, he turned once again to the words: 


Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ. 


Among his last words spoken were the verses of the hymn by Chris- 
tina Rossetti: 

None other Lamb, None other Name, 

None other hope in Heaven or Earth or Sea, 


None other hiding place from guilt and shame, 
None beside Thee. 


It is not significant that these were among his last words. The 
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thought they expressed was always moving at the fountain of his 
life. For him all roads led to Christ. It was to Christ he dedicated 
his life and for Christ he prayed and planned. Aill his life he stud- 
ied to understand Christ. His teaching, his principles, his Gospel 
and all he wrote and all he sought to accomplish had their origin in 
this deathless devotion to his Lord. 

He was a great man—a man of great physical strength. He inher- 
ited a strong body and pure blood. Until his later years, he was 
never ill. He would never complain. He burned his own smoke— 
an expression he sometimes used. He was able to enjoy life and 
carry burdens. He was a skilled athlete, an ardent fisherman, and 
often punished himself in the over-arching streams of his native hills. 
He knew the path of the birds and the wandering ways of water and 
wind. “If you will let me,” said Rudyard Kipling to a group of 
medical students, “if you will let me, I will wish you in your future 
what all men desire—enough work to do, and strength enough to do 
your work.” Both blessings came in ample measure to Robert Speer. 

He was a great man—a man of great intellectual vigor. His mind 
was always awake and active. His mastery of thought became ap- 
parent in his college days, and those who knew him in his youth 
looked towards the future with confident assurance. He was a quiet 
and competent thinker. He was sure. He took his time. He 
waited for others to express themselves. He was a shrewd and seri- 
ous reader. He read widely. Each year he kept a list—an amazing 
list—of the books he read. He followed no set form, and subscribed 
to no Book of the Month. He went his own way; theology, philoso- 
phy, history, biography, science, missions, poetry. After hours of 
writing or reading or work, he would turn to a mystery story and 
for a couple of hours lose himself in it. He was a specialist in his 
own field and, although an executive and administrative officer, he 
never became intellectually satisfied. He was a student of compara- 
tive religion, but he never lost his keenness for the Gospel of Christ 
or the Word of God. Reading was for him relaxation. When there 
was tension in committee meetings or in Synod or Assembly, when 
they were over, one would find him in his room, buried in a book; 
a book likely of the sixteenth or eighteenth century and he would 
smile as he repeated some “juicy” paragraph he had just read. He 
could “‘let go” in amazing fashion. In a Pullman car, he could lose 
himself so that none dared meddle with his solitude. Those who 
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journeyed with him to far-off lands and shared with him the same 
platform, marvelled at his intellectual reserves. He never repeated 
an address. There was always something fresh, some new light, a 
new text, a new interpretation. Truly God gave him the spirit of 
power and of a sound mind. 

He was a great man—a man of deep feeling and strong emotions. 
Strange fires burned within his soul. On the surface, everything 
seemed calm and suddenly the flame leaped forth. It was this native 
passion, wedded to his commanding intellect, that made him the ora- 
tor that he was. Though not ordained to the Gospel ministry, he 
had few equals in the pulpit. He was the preachers’ preacher. He 
commanded attention in the most distinguished pulpits in this and 
other lands. I first heard him at the Student Volunteer Convention, 
held in Toronto, at the beginning of the century. The occasion was 
one of the high spots in the religious life of the students of the United 
States and Canada. Without note or manuscript, he surveyed the 
‘“Abounding Resources of the Christian Church.’’ From the rich 
storehouse of his mind and after painstaking preparation, without 
moving, with no gestures, his hands clasped behind his back, his fin- 
gers constantly weaving, slower or faster, with the progress of his 
thoughts, he laid before that vast audience of youth the resources of 
the Christian Church in money, in life, and in God. It must have 
been one of the finest of his utterances. It was factual, intellectual, 
and charged with a glowing passion that gave one the impression that 
he had seen a spirit. 

He was a great man and a great churchman. One can be a Chris- 
tian without being a churchman and one can be a churchman with- 
out being a Christian but Robert Speer was a great Christian and 
a great churchman. No man of our generation knew the Church 
better and he give it the: full measure of his devotion. When 
praised, he remained silent, shrinking from praise as strong men 
do. When criticized, he remained silent, conscious of his own in- 
tegrity. Trusted and honored by his own and other Churches, he 
labored for closer unity among the Churches at home and in the 
foreign field. ‘There were those who thought him too seriously 
minded, if not a bit stern. He was far from that. Beneath the 
surface, there was always playing a gentle humor, that smiled at 
religious vagaries and laughed at and with his best friends. He 
was fond of children and could preach a children’s story sermon 
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better than most preachers. He could, also, pass swift judgment 
upon what he felt was a betrayal of trust. His co-workers in the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions had insights into his poise 
and delicious humor as he presided over their annual festivities, and 
with each succeeding year, his friendliness and geniality endeared 
him to both old and young. 

What can we do to perpetuate his work? How can we keep his 
memory fresh and clear through the coming years? What can we 
do to give his name such permanency as belongs to the best and 
bravest of men? We do not think of him as dead. Death for him is 
endless life. It is the end of the weary journey and the beginning 
of the new ascent onward and upward. I can see him standing 
among the graves of the martyrs at Pautingfu, China, speaking of 
their heroism and sacrifice and then, after a long silence, plucking 
from a bush, upon one of the graves, a rose in its first bloom and 
holding it in his hand, saying, 


“And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be.” 


It is thus we think of him! The noble life that has been, and the 
life that shall endless be. 


O princely spirit: Who now art thou guiding up the mountain, 
What new truths art thou exploring in the fair fields of God? 
Now that thou has seen the King in His beauty, 

What new eloquence has touched thy lips? 

O tireless spirit: Over what new roads art thou toiling 

What new tasks hold thy heart, 
What new burdens dost thou carry, 
To what new appeals art thou now responding? 

O immortal spirit: Thou art not dead. 

We speak thy name and 
Once again thou art in our midst. 





THE INCOMPARABLE 


By CATHERINE ALLER 


He will fit no category, 
Name any name you please, 
As 

Calm as Confucius 

Or Buddha, 

Keener than Kant, 

Or Plato, 

Wiser than Socrates. 


Gather the sons of glory— 
He is not one of these. 


He taught no code, 

No ethic, 

No system of thought, 

No plan. 

Philosophy may not contain, 
Theology cannot explain 
His way with man. 


He spoke in a dying language, 
But since the world was begun 
Never man spake as this man— 
Never 

Under the sun. 





DEATH AND LIFE 


By P. R. COLEMAN-NORTON 


Amid the stumbling march of man to death, 
Across both land and sea in war or peace, 
Through labyrinthine corridors of time, 
With footsteps faltering to silent grave, 
There go the wise, the fool, the meek, the brave. 
Dispirited and tired for upward climb, 
From life’s swift competition now they cease, 
As down their path they plod with final breath. 


Remain the giant rhythms of the earth: 
The seasons come and go with swift and sure return 
In their majestic pomp and circumstance; 
Through changing summer, autumn, winter, spring 
New births, new lives, new deaths to man these bring. 
The turning wheels of life still man entrance: 
Their revolution teaches man to learn 
From birth his death as well from death his birth. 


Who sees life steadily and sees it whole, 
He stays the master of his mortal soul. 


But human souls survive both death and tomb, 
Though doubters, scoffers, unbelievers think 
That death ends all beyond the earthy grave: 
Some act, as if they laws of God defy. 
Thus living, though tomorrow they may die. 
In their and others’ ignorance quite brave, 
They then descend to death’s benumbing brink 
To be absorbed at last in night’s dark womb. 


Now there for them exists eternal night 
To cover them from God’s beautitude; 
In outer darkness they find sleepless pain, 
Deprived of healing balm from mercy’s fount. 
But fortunate our simple selves we count, 
Because our pilgrimage has not been vain: 
For right and justice we have truly stood 
And so we live at last in God’s good light. 


Who has his heart upon the greater goal, 
He gives to God the safety of his soul. 
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By HuGH THOMSON KERR, JR. 


A HUMANIST VIEW OF DEATH 


The Beacon Press, Boston, has lately issued an attractively printed 
brochure entitled, A Humanist Funeral Service, by Corliss Lamont. 
“Rituals concerned with death,” we are told, “‘are a form of art and 
should embody the quality of beauty.” This ritual is rich in poetry, 
musical selections, and meditations. The humanist point of view 
which informs the selections “rejects the idea of personal immortal- 
ity and interprets death as the final end of the individual conscious 
personality.”” This does not exclude some passages from Scripture, 
such as Phil. 4: 8; I Cor. 13: 1-8, 13; and there are verses from the 
poets whose own convictions were doubtless quite different from the 
humanist point of view. 

The impressive thing about this manual is the evident lack of 
faith and hope which humanism has always prided itself on pos- 
sessing in great measure. “The humanist view of man and the world 
is full of optimism and promise. In another recent publication of 
the Beacon Press, Religious Liberals Reply, one of the contributors, 
Jay William Hudson, gives a brief credo which most humanists 
would accept. Among the items listed here are such as the follow- 
ing: ‘We believe that the universe is such that righteousness has at 
least a chance to triumph.” . . . “We believe that we are free; that, 
in the last resort, we ourselves are responsible for our lives; that, in- 
cluded in the determinism of science is our own se/lf-determination.” 
The humanist funeral service does its best to include this optimistic 
note, but where is the hope in the affirmation that “‘we accept as in- 
evitable the eventual extinction of human individuals’? The fact 
of death lays bare a strange inconsistency in humanism, for here there 
is no hope, and neither poetry nor song fills the void. 

The author tells us that “there has long been a widely felt need 
for a funeral service centering around a non-supernatural, humanist 
philosophy of existence.” Do those who reject the humanist phi- 
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losophy of existence and accept a supernatural position also feel a 
need for this sort of thing? One occasionally meets a minister who 
is expressly advised by some member of the deceased’s family to 
avoid any supernatural allusions, and perhaps under such circum- 
stances help could be had from this collection. But such a minister 
will surely feel it strange to preface his remarks with such phrases 
as: ‘““We think of the words of Socrates . . . ,” “We now give back 
the body of our friend and say with the poet Shelley ... ,” “We 
shall read a sonnet by George Santayana.” Socrates, Shelley, and 
Santayana may sometimes speak to our needs, but when confronted 
with death it is the words of a Greater Comforter we need. “I am 
the resurrection and the life . . . ,” “Let not your heart be trou- 
bled . . . ,” “I go to prepare a place for you.” 


A SUPPRESSED REPORT ON SPIRITUALISM 


As a post-graduate student in Edinburgh nearly fifteen years ago, 
I had the opportunity on several occasions to mingle with a small 
group of people who called themselves “Christian Spiritualists.” 
They claimed to be Christian in the evangelical sense, and at the 


same time they believed in communication of the living with the 
dead, faith-healing, clairvoyance, and the implication of all these 
for the interpretation of the Christian faith. They looked down 
with scorn upon commercial spiritualists and their table-rappings 
as being essentially uncouth and irreligious. Among scattered mem- 
ories of this episode was the recollection that several of this group 
asserted at the time that a Church of England Commission, ap- 
pointed to study spiritualism in Great Britain, was in some ways 
so favorably impressed by what they learned that the report had 
been suppressed. I gave the charge little credence and put it down 
to a wistful hope for public vindication. 

Just a few months ago The New York Times announced that such 
a Commission had indeed been appointed, its findings in some re- 
spects were favorable to the spiritualists, and the majority report 
had actually been suppressed for more than twelve years. If my 
Christian Spiritualist friends did not know of this at first hand, they 
have at least greatly enhanced their claim for clairvoyance. 

The suppressed report has been published by Psychic News, a 
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spiritualist weekly. We are not told how the editor obtained the 
report, but we are given some interesting information. The major- 
ity findings were signed by Dr. Francis Underhill, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, Dr. W. R. Matthews, Dean of St. Paul’s, Canon Harold 
Anson, Master of the Temple, Canon L. W. Grensted, Oxford Pro- 
fessor, Dr. William Brown, Harley Street Psychologist, and Lady 
Gwendolen Stephenson. 

The report is much more cautious than the editor of Psychic News 
would like, but the following two paragraphs are worth quoting: 


When every possible explanation of these communications has 
been given, and all doubtful evidence set aside, it is very generally 
agreed that there remains some element as yet unexplained. 

We think that it is probable that the hypothesis that they proceed 
in some cases from discarnate spirits is the true one. 


Why the report was tabled, we do not know. Dr. Cosmo Lang, 
then the Archbishop of Canterbury, constituted the committee and 
then refused to publish the findings. Dr. William Temple, who 
succeeded Dr. Lang, also urged that the report be not published. 
Some of the signatories of the majority opinion felt that there should 
have been no qualms about printing the document, for among their 


recommendations was the plea that the Christian Church seek to 
learn all it can about psychic research. 

The publication of this curious statement coincides, strangely 
enough, with a scientific discussion of mental telepathy and other 
related phenomena in the Book Section of The Reader’s Digest for 
February. The book is J. B. Rhine’s The Reach of the Mind, and 
in some ways it adds further confirmation to the spiritualist con- 
tention. 

The Duke University Professor, whose experiments with ESP 
(extra-sensory perception) and PK (psychokinesis) have been widely 
discussed, is convinced that we are witnessing a revolution at the 
present moment regarding our ideas of personality. “It is shock- 
ing but true,” he says, ‘‘that we know the atom today better than we 
know the mind that knows the atom. If we could arrive at half as 
good an understanding of the mind as physics has achieved with the 
elements of matter, we would probably be able to release and utilize 
guiding principles of inconceivable significance to human life and 
society.” 
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REPRINTING RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


The February 14th issue of Publishers’ Weekly, the trade journal 
of the American publishing business, is a “Religious Book Number.” 
This has a certain appropriateness with the growing popularity of 
Lenten reading lists. Most of the books advertised in this issue are 
of a religious character, and the brief articles and news items are also 
devoted to religious publishing. This is an indication of the impor- 
tance of religious literature in our so-called secular society and also 
an indication that religious publishing is big business. Among the 
interesting previews offered here is the announcement, on the front 
cover, that the Abingdon-Cokesbury Award has been granted to John 
W. Bowman’s The Religion of Maturity and to Georgia Harkness’s 
Prayer and the Common Life. Each is to receive $7,500. The 
Westminster Press takes three pages to tell of the forthcoming Study 
Edition of the Bible which is to be “a self-explaining Study Edition 
of the Scriptures, incorporating the discoveries of modern research 
in history and archaeology . . . while yet maintaining a truly Prot- 
estant and evangelical viewpoint.” The volume, which has been 
several years in preparation, is to be ready by September and will 
retail for $10.00. 

Among the editorial paragraphs there is an announcement that 
promises some hope for the reprinting of important religious books 
which for one reason and another have been allowed to go out of 
print. The American Theological Library Association, of which 
we wrote a few words in our last issue, has drawn up a list of 320 
such titles which there is reason to believe would meet a real need 
and, incidentally, provide a fair financial risk. The list is being 
submitted to various religious publishers in the hope that they will 
of their own accord reprint whatever titles they may have. Scrib- 
ner’s is now making available Ayer’s Source Book of Ancient Church 
History, Mackintosh’s Types of Modern Theology, and several oth- 
ers. Harper’s reprint program will probably include Dodd’s Apos- 
tolic Preaching, Smith’s Historical Geography of the Holy Land, and 
Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom. Eerdmans’ has had, for some time, 
a program for reprinting older books and has recently begun the 
ambitious project of re-issuing all of Calvin’s commentaries on the 
Bible. 

This is all to the good, and nothing is so essential in this day of 
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doctrinal illiteracy as the making available of the great texts of for- 
mer years. The A. T. L. A. could perform no greater service to 
theological education than by encouraging religious publishers to 
keep their big volumes in print. We would like to see, in addi- 
tion to those mentioned, reprints of such classics as Schleier- 
macher’s Christian Faith, Ritschl’s Justification and Reconciliation, 
and Troeltsch’s Social Teachings. It is on such books as these that 
the good faith of the commercial publisher will be really tested. 


THE RELIGION OF REMBRANDT 


Some time ago one noticed the announcement of a book bearing 
the intriguing title, Rembrandt, the Jews and the Bible. ‘The vol- 
ume is now at hand, and because of its unusual theme it seems worth 
mentioning, for it deserves a wider publicity than it seems to have 
achieved. ‘The author is Franz Landsberger, a distinguished Jewish 
art critic, who was exiled from Germany during the Nazi regime 
and is now teaching at the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati. 

It is well known that Rembrandt lived in Holland during the first 
half of the seventeenth century. What is not so well known is that 
there was a considerable Jewish ghetto in Amsterdam and that Rem- 
brandt voluntarily associated himself with these Jews using many of 
them as models for his sketches and paintings, particularly those 
dealing with Biblical themes. It is this aspect of the master’s life 
that is discussed in this book. The author’s reason for concentrat- 
ing on this subject is obvious. “It has often proved a comfort to 
me,” he says, “in this era of European Jewish tragedy, to dwell upon 
the life and work of Rembrandt. Here was a man of Germanic an- 
cestry who did not regard the Jews in the Holland of his day as a 
‘misfortune,’ but approached them with friendly sentiments, dwelt 
in their midst, and portrayed their personalities and ways of life. 
Rembrandt, moreover, regarded the Bible as the greatest Book in 
the world and held it in reverent affection all his life, in affluence 
and poverty, in success and failure.” 

The book is composed of sixty-six reproductions of Rembrandt's 
work depicting those scenes and personages which illustrate the 
artist’s interest in the Jews and Biblical incidents. There are also 
four chapters which seek to explore this side of Rembrandt’s life and 
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work. It is not a book to describe but to read and examine. ‘Three 
observations may not, however, be out of place. First, Rembrandt 
was a Protestant and his attitude toward the Bible was a thoroughly 
Protestant one. “It was a feature of Protestantism that it brought 
its followers into direct contact with the Bible.” Rembrandt did 
just that and his pictures are full of sober and suggestive realism. 
Second, and this is the point of the book, Rembrandt proves a potent 
antidote to our modern and invidious anti-Semitism. He was not 
afraid, for example, to represent Christ with unmistakably Jewish 
features, a subtle reminder that anti-Semitism is basically anti- 
Christian. And third, it is a relief to turn from the vagaries of 
much modern art, where the religious theme is almost utterly lack- 
ing, to one for whom the Bible was an inspiration for his art as well 
as for his life. 


THE TEACHER AS AN APOSTLE 


There has been a great deal of discussion from many different an- 
gles concerning the Roman Catholic-Protestant controversy on the 
public school question and the principle of the separation of Church 


and State. One interesting side-light on this matter is found in a 
little book called, Morals in Politics and Professions, a Guide for 
Catholics in Public Life (by F. J. Connell, Newman Bookshop, West- 
minster, Md.). ‘The purpose of the book is to indicate in a very 
practical way how Roman Catholics ought to think of their voca- 
tions in public life. There are chapters on political and social 
careers of all sorts, and there is one on “The Catholic Public School 
Teacher.” 

The Roman Church, of course, is not primarily interested in the 
public school system and much prefers its own parochial system. 
Still it is “perfectly lawful” for Roman Catholics to take teaching 
positions in public schools, and, indeed, it is “even desirable” that 
they do so, But what attitudes should such teachers assume as Ro- 
man Catholics? ‘They should not try to proselytize. “Such a pro- 
cedure . . . would probably result in detriment to the common 
good of religion far exceeding the good that might be done for indi- 
vidual souls.” Still teachers should think of themselves as “apostles” 
—called not only to teach but, if necessary, to explain Roman Cath- 
olic teaching, to refute calumny on the Roman Church, and to make 
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clear Roman views on such disputed questions as divorce, euthanasia, 
birth control, and other related topics. 

In all this there is a sense of religious responsibility and a sense of 
divine vocation which Protestants may well emulate. If the separa- 
tion of Church and State should be interpreted to mean that the re- 
ligious convictions of teachers must somehow be completely sub- 
merged, this will encourage that drift toward secularism in education 
which many educators themselves regard as ominous. But more 
subtle and complicated is the perennial problem which such a dis- 
cussion as this inevitably raises. ‘To what extent can a person who 
is convinced of the absolute truth of his own position be tolerant of 
those who do not share his views; or to put it from the other point 
of view, to what extent can the person who is tolerant of all views 
avoid the impression that he stands for nothing? 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


This is written in Europe, where the forced separation of the 
Church from the State is being introduced into old nations which 
for centuries supported a national Church. The effects of such 
drastic action upon pastors’ salaries, Church finances and institu- 
tional life, and the mentality especially of Church leaders, is difficult 
to imagine. But contrary to expectations, where the Church has 
been disestablished, after a time of serious reconditioning, it has be- 
come freer and more virile than ever. People who regarded the 
separation measure as disastrous to Christianity have rallied to the 
Church and taken a new interest in what is now their affair, and 
not that of the ecclesiastical and civil powers. Such Churches may 
be poorer than they were financially and institutionally, but they 
are more genuine and real. 

Seen against the background of the European situation, the words 
of the Constitution of the United States regarding the separation of 
the Church and the State take on a new significance. The fathers 
who drafted the first amendment to the Constitution were wise, in- 
deed. It is to be hoped that nothing will be done to weaken what 
is there written. 

The whole subject becomes of paramount importance in the light 
of recent developments in the United States. There are some things 
the first amendment does not mean. It surely does not mean to 
separate religion from the State. This could never be done any- 
way, since so many Christians hold public office. Nor does it mean 
that the State may not employ religion in the armed forces, congress, 
or on public occasions. It certainly does not mean that the Church, 
or religious individuals and groups, must refrain from seeking to in- 
fluence the State through political action of whatever kind. And it 
surely does not mean that the State is now free from the sanction of 
Deity and the moral law, to go blithely on its godless road, indifferent 
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to the great moral values which many of its citizens hold. ‘The State 
may, and does, surely take on the moral and religious tones of its 
citizenry. 

The Supreme Court may declare, as it has, that the United States 
is a Christian nation, but that does not mean that it recognizes a 
national Church. And certainly the amendment does not mean that 
the State and the Church exist side by side, both immured behind 
impenetrable walls, so that each has no dealings with the other. 

The amendment is quite clear in what it says, though it is ex- 
pressed in rather archaic language. It definitely separates the or- 
ganizations of the Church and the State. This is done to keep the 
State and the Church free to operate, each in its respective spheres. 
It guarantees a free Church and a free State without organizational 
interference by one in the realm of the other. This is the charter of 
religious freedom written into the fundamental law of the nation. 
Religion may operate freely, and in any form, so long as it does not 
become guilty of civil disorder or become a public nuisance. 

The amendment also sets definite limits to the State as regards re- 
ligion. No established religion is to be instituted by the State, and 
no religion is to be given a favored position by the State. Nor is the 
State allowed in any way to support any existing religion. It is evi- 
dent that the writers of the amendment would have nothing whatever 
to do with the European system of an established Church which is 
financially and legally supported by the State. 

The Church is guaranteed freedom from interference by the State 
as well. Only when a Church is guilty of offenses punishable as civil 
misdemeanors can the State interfere, and then not in matters of con- 
science or doctrine or Church polity. 

Now that the controversy is in progress regarding the relation of 
the Church to the State, some-are proposing that the interpretation 
of this matter be clarified by further legislation. This seems super- 
fluous in the face of the actual words of the Constitution and their 
meaning in the minds of the drafters. The meaning is clear enough. 
There must be no trend toward the interrelation of the official insti- 
tution of the Church and the official institution of the State, and 
there must be no interference by the State in the official affairs of the 
Church, and the State must guarantee to all citizens the free exercise 
of their religious beliefs and practices. 

Every possible problem which now emerges regarding the relation 
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of the Church to the State should be judged in the light of the clear 
declaration of the first amendment to the Constitution. Whether 
the principles so clearly defined in the Constitution are theologically 
sound or not is another question. But let those who propose to 
change or reinterpret the amendment make very sure that their pro- 
posals for influencing the State religiously do not tend towards the 
establishment of religion by the State, or the support of some Church 
by the State, for either proposal would bring about a condition from 
which our founding fathers had wisely hoped to deliver us. Besides, 
a free Church existing alongside a free State can be of far greater so- 
cial influence than a Church which is officially related to the State. 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


This period in history will be designated by posterity as a time of 
the great migration of peoples. In the United States it has been esti- 
mated that between twenty and twenty-six millions of people changed 
their places of residence during the war years. In India, the number 
of migrants has been placed at ten millions. ‘Three thousand per- 
sons a day are streaming into South Korea from North Korea. The 
number of those who migrated in China during the Japanese occupa- 
tion of the Eastern area has been estimated at sixty million. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Greeks are moving from the north to the south 
of that poor country. These figures stagger and even dull the imagi- 
nation. Prisoners of war are still scattered all over Europe and the 
Near East. ‘There are one million refugees from the tyranny of Na- 
tional Socialism, who, in fear of their lives, dare not return to their 
homes and who still languish in Europe under the care of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization. Adding greatly to the tragedy of 
our times is the fact that nearly ten million more have been expelled 
from their homes by the victorious powers and forced to eke out a 
meager existence in ruined and already over-crowded Germany and 
Austria, where they are largely banned from United Nation’s aid. 
Intergovernmental action through the UNNRA and of late, the 
International Refugee Organization, together with voluntary bodies, 
especially Church organizations, have rendered substantial relief. 
All of this has helped to save lives, broken the dreadfulness of isola- 
tion, helped to maintain morale in individuals, communities, and 
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congregations, and check the mildew of moral apathy and spiritual 
decay. 

But the problem is not solved. Indeed, the situation is worse than 
it was several years ago. There are in fact more refugees now than 
in 1945. And this gradual attrition of such desperate living on the 
ragged edge of fear, loneliness, hunger, and despair, is robbing these 
people of the very substance of humanity. It must be remembered 
that these displaced persons from Central and Eastern Europe are, 
for the most part, members of the various communions of the Chris- 
tian faith, and they are largely Protestant. 

The Christian Refugee Organization says quite seriously that “the 
failure to solve the refugee problem is resulting in a widespread as- 
sault upon the value and dignity of individual human personality. 
Economically biased policies of resettlement are shattering what is 
left of the integrity of family life. . . . The deferment of hope is 
driving men into despair and spiritual decay.” ‘The Organization 
calls upon the Churches to recognize anew the mounting disaster of 
the refugees who cannot strive to retain their dignity alone, to see 
that this problem is not a transient issue of temporary charity, but 
one that will take years of sacrifice and brotherhood to resolve. Not 


only are Church, association, and inter-Church agencies urged to sup- 
port the programs of relief, rehabilitation, resettlement, and spiritual 
aid by their prayers, gifts, and services, but they are requested to urge 
governments to open doors of immigration, not for cheap labor, but 
for personal and family rehabilitation. And let the Churches wel- 
come these ur. » ‘unate peoples with love and care! 


“DOES THE CHURCH REACH THE LAYMAN?” 


The Reverend Ernest A.-Kelford, who was a parish minister for 
thirty years, retired four years ago to take up work as an inspector in 
an automobile shop. He wanted to discover “just how much the 
church was contributing to the well-being of society.”” He gives his 
story in The Divinity School News of the University of Chicago. 

He became a member of the U.A.W.-C.1.O., and also of the P.A.C. 
He is now actively engaged in the field of Church-labor relations, as 
well as in politics. After the first year of such work, he attended a 
ministers’ meeting. A minister was speaking, but while he seemed 
alert, he repeated himself, and said nothing worth hearing. He 
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found the ministers not listening, their faces dull, and their minds 
wandering. He came to realize that he had changed greatly by 
working in a shop. He was no longer at home with his brethren. 

One evening a man in his shop died of a heart attack. The shop 
buzzed with talk. Thinking that this would be an opportunity to 
discover how shop workers regarded death, and heaven and hell, this 
retired minister listened and asked indirect questions. So far as he 
could discover no person thought of the man as still living. Heaven, 
hell, salvation, atonement, eternal life, judgment, and rewards and 
punishment beyond the grave were not in their vocabulary. 

When working in the shop he found it impossible to detect the 
people who were trained in Sunday School and Church. To him, 
Church members revealed the same ethical standards and attitudes 
which were found in non-Church members. A man respected for 
his justice, kindness, and love might or might not be a Church mem- 
ber. 

In shop discussion the men quote doctors, politicians, educators, 
and lawyers as authorities, but no one in his hearing ever quoted a 
minister as an authority on any subject. 

In the pulpit Mr. Kelford emphasized one set of virtues, but in 
the shop another set of virtues was emphasized. Ministerial virtues 
are Church loyalty, stewardship, study of the Bible, leading in prayer, 
teaching, faithfulness in Church offices, bringing others to Church. 
In the shop, men look for fairness, justice, honest dealing, loyalty to 
shop-mates in need, taking a little blame to help a buddy, willing- 
ness of risk something for the union, courage to stand up to an unjust 
foreman. Negative virtues like avoidance of swearing, gambling, 
smoking, and taking an occasional drink do not count in the shops. 

Mr. Kelford found that in his Church relations the attempts he put 
forth to help ministers in the lower income brackets were met with 
indifference by men in secure economic positions. Yet, in shops 
high-salaried men and sweepers receive equal protection; all alike can 
have the help of the shop stewards and grievance committees for the 
asking. And while a minister’s reputation may be harmed by 
whispered slanders, which may result in their ruin, such is not the 
case in shops where complaints can be made to stewards and com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Kelford also says that while both Church and labor union 
were born in persecution, very few ministers have gone to jail, or 
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been beaten up, or lost their jobs for their faith, but that workers 
have stood in picket lines in winter, they have lost money in strikes, 
and have even lost their jobs by their stands for justice. “The Com- 
munists are the most daring ‘martyrs’ of all.” 

His conclusions are as follows: “If the church has influenced or is 
influencing the layman and industry, the extent of its influence is 
infinitesimal.” . 

“The church must invent techniques by which it can measure the 
results of its work. It can, of course, measure advance in scriptural 
knowledge and in theology. Now it must learn to measure its mem- 
bers’ advancement in justice and mercy and humility before God.” 

“I think that the failure of the church to influence contemporary 
life is due to its withdrawnness. Its pastors for centuries have been 
withdrawn from the world in which the layman lives and works. 
The books the minister reads are written by people who are with- 
drawn. The professors who educate him and shape his mind are 
withdrawn and have been for a millennium. ‘The people who write 
our Sunday School lessons are withdrawn from the layman’s world. 
The separation has been carried so far that it has become difficult for 
the church to influence contemporary society. The emotional dis- 


tance I had to travel to adjust myself to lay society surprised me.” 


sé 


. . when religion was separated from business, science, and ed- 
ucation, the church was throwing away its chances to help society. 
It was also throwing out all the causes of martyrdom. If and when 
the church enters once more the world of the layman, the fires of 
persecution will once more be lighted.” 


THE MEANING OF LOYALTY 


The President’s Committee-on Civil Rights has released its Report. 
For nearly a year a group of representative leaders, including min- 
isters, studied the matter of Civil Rights and issued a Report of 173 
pages. ‘The rights of citizenship, of personal safety and security, of 
freedom of conscience and expression, and of equality of opportunity 
are given long and careful treatment. In the face of national danger, 
especially through subversive elements which may be at work often 
in positions of national leadership, a great many people feel that 
stricter tests of loyalty should be exacted. The obvious fear of inner 
betrayal by Communists is the immediate reason for this desire to fer- 
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ret them out and eradicate them from public office. The Canadian 
instance of the discovery of Communist spies stealing confidential 
information has stimulated this fear. 

The problems, however, involved in determining who is a loyal 
American are difficult. What does it mean to be loyal or disloyal to 
Americanism? How shall that loyalty or disloyalty be determined? 
And how shall the proper procedures be employed in order to give 
the accused a fair trial? 

The President’s order of 1947 which has inaugurated to check the 
loyalty of Federal employees employs the FBI to determine whether 
such employees belong to organizations which may be regarded as 
subversive. The FBI makes a thorough investigation of the suspects 
and carries the evidence to the head of the agency in which the ac- 
cused is working. The accused, however, after being faced with the 
accusations, has opportunity to employ counsel and appeal to a Re- 
view Board. The only difficulty is that the accused may not meet 
his accusers nor be given tHe full report of the charges made against 
him. ‘This procedure makes for uneasiness among Federal employ- 
ees, who may regard themselves, though innocent, as constantly un- 
der surveillance. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities, too, carries on a sort 
of court practice, whereby it calls upon persons suspected of un- 
American activity and, without the due procedures of a constituted 
court, publicly cross-examines them. The Committee is a fact- 
finding, examining body, whose business it is to provide material for 
appropriate legislation. It passes no sentence. But its procedure 
is such that the accused is made a public spectacle, whose testimony 
is spread on the pages of the newspapers, and whose position may in 
public life thereby be jeopardized. In some instances, persons 
brought before this Committee have lost their positions. It may not 
be a legal court, but the “sentences” passed upon victims of its ex- 
amination by the public mind are devastating. 

The major problems with which these two agencies, and the Presi- 
dent’s report, have to do are loyalty to Americanism and civil rights. 
There are those who feel that loyalty to Americanism means loyalty 
to the status quo, to the American economic system, to a political 
viewpoint. It seems that this is the crux of the matter. Surely, to 
hold an allegiance to a power outside the United States, which takes 
precedence over loyalty to the United States, that is disloyalty. But 
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just as surely, membership in a progressive political or economic 
group interested in evolutionary changes in American life through le- 
gal means, is not disloyalty. It is highly possible that a reactionary 
Americanism is almost as disloyal to real Americanism as is Com- 
munism! 

The other issue is the matter of civil rights. ‘This has to do with 
the right of every citizen not only freely to express his views and 
propagate them, but to be entitled to a just and fair trial through 
the due processes of law. Hysteria, born of fear, must not disinte- 
grate the orderly procedure by which the accused is tried. Illegal 
violence, inspired by blind hostility, is the method of totalitarianism. 

In this issue, the Churches have much at stake. The right of re- 
ligious freedom is basic to all freedoms. ‘Therefore, the Church 
must be continually vigilant in safeguarding all the basic rights of 
man, for any illegal encroachment on one right will soon involve the 
loss of all. And so long as religious freedom is maintained, the hope 
of retaining others has a greater assurancé. 


CHINA—DOOM OR DAWN? 


There have been many reports coming out of China regarding the 
course of events in that unhappy land. The so-called Communists 
have been occupying town after town as they move slowly, steadily, 
and often ruthlessly down from the north. The existing govern- 
ment under Marshal Chiang Kai-shek still is regarded as the official 
center of Chinese national life by the governments of other nations. 
However, affairs are not promising for the Central Government. It 
is presumptuous, indeed, to prophesy anything regarding the future, 
yet there are good reasons to believe that our minds will need to un- 
dergo some changes regarding the nature and possible outcome of 
that civil warfare in the Far East. 

It seems that student and enlightened opinion in China is no 
longer favorably disposed toward the Central Government. Chris- 
tian idealism is not allowed to express itself for fear of being branded 
“Communistic.” Many schools are in a difficult position, since the 
students wish to express their social idealism, but are frustrated by 
restrictions enacted and enforced by the Government. 

The Communists, according to reports, cannot be driven out of 
their strongholds by military force, no matter how much help is 
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forthcoming from the United States. ‘They hold positions north of 
the Yangtse and north of the Yellow River. Besides, the Commun- 
ists hold the initiative, and time is with them. 

As regards the “Communists,” it is affirmed that they are Chinese 
and not Russians. Nor do they receive their instructions from the 
Soviet. There may be an ideological affinity between Moscow and 
Yenan, but there does not seem to be any evidence that Moscow is 
dictating the policy of the Chinese Communists. It is doubtful 
whether the Chinese would allow the Russians to dominate them, for 
the Chinese have minds of their own. Whatever the ideology, or 
social set-up, in Communist areas, it is decidedly Chinese! 

It also seems apparent that what is taking place in China is a civil 
war, and no amount of financial or other help from the outside will 
be able to change matters—unless a third war breaks out, in which 
case the internal struggle in China would be but part of an inter- 
national struggle of the same character. Indeed, it is said that the 
Central Government hopes to hold out until another war breaks out, 
so that it may be brought within the orbit of a larger conflict and re- 
ceive support accordingly. Even if Russia and the United States 
were on the friendliest terms, the civil war in China would go on. 

There seems to be no possibility of compromise, either, in the 
struggle, because the feelings are too intense and the stakes are too 
high. It is impossible for the United States or even Russia to be a 
mediator. Neither side will be able to conquer the other in a mili- 
tary way, since this is a basic struggle going on in the minds and 
hearts of millions of people. And the Chinese, being the realists 
they are, will accept the side that offers to the masses a better life 
and which will appeal to the deep loyalties of the people. ‘The Cen- 
tral Government is at a great disadvantage, because it has put for- 
ward no progressive program; its policy is that of waiting and fight- 
ing an adversary that threatens its position. It is losing its appeal to 
the students and to the intellectuals. The Communists are setting 
up new forms of social life with a spirit of realism and hope. To be 
sure, they are guilty of ruthless action, and are not to be excused. 

There are many who deeply sympathize with Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek and his wife. They are Christians who have won the admira- 
tion and respect of the whole world! It is difficult to think or say 
anything that would detract from their stature. It is very difficult 
in this situation to know what to do. It is hardly right to offer finan- 
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cial aid to the Chinese Government, unless definite stipulations are 
made for the use of the funds, and advisors are appointed who shall 
see that this help is given to aid China and not a group of reaction- 
aries and Government hangers-on who are inept and even spiritually 
bankrupt. But such direction inclines toward imperialism and does 
not solve the real problem. It is negative. 

It may be asked: What of the future? If there is no third war, and 
if present developments continue, the Central Government may col- 
lapse. China may then be divided between war-lords as once it was 
in the days of the provincial princes. If there is war, then the Chi- 
nese settlement will be part of the global settlement—if there are 
many people left to make asettlement! The future is not optimistic. 

Again, Christians are reminded of the fact that the use of the term 
“Communist” must be guarded. Much that passes under the term 
is the rising tide of the masses seeking relief from impossible condi- 
tions, often imposed by an old social system. We may have to live 
in a world of revolution for years to come. But as we do, it is wise 
for Christians to remember that there is no easy and quick solution 
to China’s problem. Whatever the final outcome, Christian charity 
must be practiced towards all Chinese, and the Gospel proclaimed 
and implemented wherever the doors are open. 


THE CHURCH AND CIVIC REFORM 


The Committee on Institutions of the Council of Churches of 
Louisville, Kentucky, has received wide publicity because of its quiet 
and effective method in influencing practical government. Its prac- 
tice is to translate practical Christianity into practical government by 
avoiding statements that “‘view with alarm.” It concentrates on 
facts about the situation to be remedied, and presents these facts 
quietly to the officials who can do something about it. By so doing, 
it avoids unfavorable or sensational publicity, which often does noth- 
ing more than antagonize or embarrass civic officials. 

This venture started when Mr. George Stoll, president of an oil 
refinery, heard a challenging sermon in 1940, and set to work recruit- 
ing two hundred laymen from several denominations to be associated 
with him. Chairman Stoll and his friends decided to improve con- 
ditions in Louisville’s institutions. 
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The qualifications for membership on this Committee are: pray- 
ing ten times a day—““Thy Kingdom Come’’—and trying to find prac- 
tical ways of implementing the prayer; reading the Bible; being sym- 
pathetically interested in institutional inmates as “brothers”; being 
interested in and sympathetically aware of the problems confronting 
public officials; and attending meetings for the study of specific prob- 
lems. The great objective of the group is not direct civic improve- 
ment so much as it is the encouragement of Christian laymen to 
work together. 

The Louisville Committee has thus far succeeded in placing chap- 
lains in the juvenile court, the reformatory, and the mental hospital 
—all men with special training for these tasks. It has cleaned up the 
county jail. It has issued a booklet entitled “Help for Grand Jurors 
in Kentucky.” It has discovered crime areas and provided recrea- 
tional facilities in them. According to latest reports, juvenile delin- 
quency has declined forty-seven percent in Louisville within the last 
two years. ‘The Committee gets valuable help from all types of peo- 
ple, including teachers, businessmen, lawyers, and ministers. 

The Church still has moral power in our nation to influence civic 
affairs. ‘This agency of the Louisville Council of Churches seems to 
have discovered the way the Churches can effectively implement their 
faith in terms of civic righteousness, not by critical talk and moral 
tirades, but by actually serving as the aides of the community’s civic 
officials. Laymen must not only be inspired to do something, but 
they must be shown how to put their faith into practice. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SHAPE OF THE LiTuRGy, by Dom Gregory Dix. 764 pp. London, 

Dacre Press, 1945. 45s. 

That this book has been christened The Shape of the Liturgy is most 
unfortunate. While the title can be justified, the central thesis would be 
more evident were the book entitled ‘““The Action of the Liturgy” or 
“The Movement of the Liturgy,” for the chief point is that the worship 
of the Church is corporate action. The author makes the point in the 
very first lines with his definition: 


“ ‘Liturgy’ is the name given ever since the days of the apostles to the act 
of taking part in the solemn corporate worship of God by the ‘priestly’ 
society of Christians, who are ‘the Body of Christ, the Church.’ ”’ 


It is especially necessary for those of us who are termed Protestants to 
ponder this truth. Of late there has been a good deal of tinkering with 
our worship to bring it into accord with aesthetic standards. Some of 
this has been to the good; much has not. Dr. John A. Mackay has re- 
cently pointed to an insidious peril that is apt to infest this conception. 
He warns that: 

“There has been developed a cult of frigid restraint; liturgical procedures 
are being promoted whose aesthetic perfection sanctifies spiritual death. 


As if there was nothing in the Christian religion for people to get really 
excited about!” (Theology Today, October, 1947, p. 309.) 


Gregory Dix has not written a handbook on “aesthetic perfection.” For 
him it is action that matters, and the primary action of “the Body of 
Christ” is liturgical action. But for many of us liturgical action is at 
best an infrequent experience, an action that may appear extraneous and 
surely does appear awkward. ‘The truth is our worship has degenerated 
from corporate action to seeing, to hearing, and, in some instances, is well 
on its way to that last stage, mere personal feeling. Most of us,-however, 
linger in the hearing stage. “To admit only words,” the Puritan ideal of 
worship, has become the norm in most of Protestantism. It is against 
this pale and sickly inaction that liturgical study would rouse us and 
liturgical recovery would enlist us. There is something to be done in 
Church and in the very heart of its worship—something “for the people 
to get really excited about.” 

A few words are in order concerning the singular importance of The 
Shape of the Liturgy. This work will surely go down in history as one 
of the greatest of Christian writings in the twentieth century. We shall 
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not attempt to heap adjectives of praise. It is enough to say that the 
range and minutiae of its scholarship are almost overwhelming. 

The Shape of the Liturgy is for clergy in all branches of the Church. 
Though written by an Episcopalian, there is not a sectarian line in it. 
It must be granted that some will find the terrain difficult. For many 
of us the links of historical continuity have been weakened, and we have 
broken with the whole eschatological conception. Consequently it is in- 
creasingly difficult for us to understand either the Scriptures of the Church 
or the liturgy of the Church. For example, take the injunction, “Do this 
in remembrance of me.” We miss the meaning of that word anamnesis 
and equate it with the memory of a distant or even deceased friend, 
whereas in both the Old and New Testaments (as Dix reminds us) “anam- 
nesis and the cognate verb have the sense of ‘re-calling’ or ‘re-presenting’ 
before God an event in the past, so that it becomes here and now opera- 
tive by its effects.” In other words, what I am hinting, and what I think 
Dix demonstrates, is this: liturgical advance awaits theological recovery. 

Now for the heart of it. The worship of the Church centers in the 
Eucharist. Dix takes us at once to the Upper Room and points out the 
immediate antecedent of our Christian worship, the Jewish chaburah. 
What took place that night in the Upper Room was a typical chaburah, 
but when our Lord at the beginning of the meal “took the bread,” he 
gave it a new meaning by saying, “This is my body.” Likewise at the 
close of the meal when he “took the cup,” he gave it a new meaning, “this 
is my blood.” He did not need to tell them to do this; he knew that they 
would always observe the chaburah. But what he did tell them was that 
they should do it in a new way—“in remembrance of me.” Thus he gave 
an old rite a new meaning and made it the enduring worship of his fel- 
lowship. From the beginning, the rite consisted of two parts: prayer and 
action. The movement was soon stabilized in four distinct steps, namely: 
offertory, consecration, fraction, Communion. The entire company of 
the faithful shared in the action whereas the leader of the chaburah, and 
later the bishop, offered the great Prayer of Thanksgiving. It is this 
Prayer of Thanksgiving which together with the corporate action consti- 
tutes and consecrates the Eucharist. 

Dix does justice to the offertory and portrays in vivid color this lively 
action by which each worshipper brings to the altar his offering of bread 
and wine. He rightly regards this act of offering as in part an act of con- 
secration which is validated by the one offering on the Cross. He puts 
it this way: 

“The offertory . . . is therefore something much more than a ceremonial 


action, the placing of bread and wine upon the altar by the clergy as an 
inevitable preparation for communion. It is as the later liturgies contin- 
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ued to call it . . . the ‘rational worship’ by free reasonable creatures of 
their Creator, a self-sacrificial act by which each Christian comes to his 
being as a member of Christ in the ‘re-calling’ before God of the self-sacri- 
ficial offering of Christ on Calvary. “There you are upon the table,’ says 
S. Augustine to the newly confirmed communicants at the Easter liturgy, 
‘there you are in the chalice’” (pp. 117, 118). 


The offertory is vital in our worship for it makes possible the mingling of 
our poor sacrifice with the unspeakable sacrifice of our Lord and we 
thereby become members of his Body. 

Concerning the great Prayer of Thanksgiving—the Eucharistic prayer— 
Dix establishes that it was at first strictly a series of solemn thanksgivings. 
Later when its Jewish origin and rationale were forgotten the substratum 
of thanksgiving was overlayed, in the West, with the Narrative of Institu- 
tion; and, in the East, with a distinct epiclesis. ‘Thus far the reviewer is 
able to follow Dix, but no further. He plays up the Eastern development 
as an unwarranted innovation, whereas it seems to me that the more radi- 
cal development took place in the West with the centering of the liturgi- 
cal action in “Hoc est.” Granted that the epiclesis does not go back to 
the beginning, yet prayer and thanksgiving do. Moreover, the fact that 
Protestantism emerged in the West and not in the East is significant. I 
believe that Matthieu de L’Arroque in The History of the Eucharist, Lon- 
don, 1684, raised a pertinent question in these words: 


“I proceed to the Examination of Ceremonies and of the Form of Conse- 
cration; I mean the words of Consecration, to know whether the ancient 
Church did Consecrate by Prayers, Blessings, and Giving of Thanks, or 
by these words, “This is my body’ as is now the practice of the Latin 
Church.” 


I, for one, do not think that Dix has successfully skirted this difficulty by 
maintaining, as he does, that there is no difference between the Roman 
Catholic rationale of consecration through the recitation of the formula 
“Hoc est” and the rationale of consecration by “Prayers, Blessings, and 
Giving of Thanks.” Dix attempts to equate the two by saying, 


“The latter view only substitutes consecration by a ‘formula’ of some 
hundreds of words for a ‘formula’ of some ten or twenty, and has nothing 
to commend it” (p. 238). 


Likewise, when it comes to fixing the blame for the “moment of conse- 
cration,” there is some question as to whether he does not attempt to force 
the shoe on the wrong foot. At any rate, the “moment” has never be- 
come so painfully pronounced in the East as in the West. 

In connection with the Eucharistic prayer Dix appears to be driven 
hither and yon by the winds of conflicting motives. At one moment he 
glorifies it as the heart of all our worship; at another, he degrades it, mak- 
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ing it littke more than an announcement directed toward the congrega- 
tion. Listen to him: 

“That is the whole function of the prayer, to state the meaning of the ac- 
tion” (p. 240). . . . “From the beginning the prayer had this double 
function of stating a meaning which is at once an offering and a blessing, 
sacrifice and consecration” (p. 272). 


I raise the question: How can it really be a prayer if its whole function is 
merely to state some meaning? Surely in the great Prayer of Thanksgiv- 
ing we are confronted with something more than a formula, something 
more than an announcement, something more than the sum of them. 

We come now to the third movement in the liturgy, the fraction. In 
this connection Dix observes: 
“The bread was originally . . . broken simply for distribution and not 
for symbolic purposes, immediately after it had been blessed... . 
Though there is nothing in the record of the last supper to suggest that 
our Lord made any point of the broken bread representing his own Body 
‘broken’ on the cross . . . the symbolism was bound to suggest itself” 


(pp. 80, 81). 

Very early the fraction established itself not only as an essential but as 
a dramatic act in the liturgy. The Church has wisely continued in this 
course to the present time, the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches 
making the most of it. Perhaps it is unfortunate that in a large part of 
the Church the symbolic significance of the fraction is partially obscured 
by its integration into the Eucharistic prayer as an accompanying man- 
ual act. 

The Communion itself, the last action in the liturgy, is of great impor- 
tance, but it is not that for which all that went before is merely prepara- 
tory. The blessing of God in the Sacrament is not confined to the Com- 
munion—it is not primarily in the elements; it is in the whole sacramental 
action. For a long time this primitive point of view was lost to the 
Church and there ensued no end of controversy concerning the relation 
of the sacramental elements to the Presence, with the terms “‘transubstan- 
tiation,” “‘consubstantiation,” “receptionism” flying thick and fast. That 
the study of liturgics has advanced far beyond this bitter and fruitless 
wrangle is attested by the fact that Dix devotes only one significant pas- 
sage to the whole matter, and that a footnote (p. 630). 

The Protestant branch of the Church has done well to emphasize the 
importance of Communion, for the Eucharistic action is incomplete with- 
out it. Dix does not hesitate to indicate the value of the cup by showing 
how the “breaking of bread” in the old Jewish rite could be a purely pri- 
vate affair, whereas the hallowing of “the cup of blessing” was of necessity 
a corporate act. 
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The Shape of the Liturgy is most rewarding in the compass and in- 
tricacy of its scholarship. It is a book that merits reading again and 
again. It is packed with arresting references to chants, symbols, Puri- 
tanism, Monasticism, vestments, ceremonial, Low Mass and its intimate 
relation to Protestant worship, the practice of orientation; to Thomas 
Cranmer (who turns out to be a simon-pure Zwinglian), to The Book of 
Common Prayer which is hardly held up as a guide, and to the Reform- 
ers, especially John Calvin (who receives, as I think, most inadequate and 
seemingly prejudiced treatment). The reader who desires to examine 
the Calvinistic position would do well to read The Mystical Presence, A 
Vindication of the Reformed or Calvinistic Doctrine of the Holy Eu- 
charist, by John W. Nevin, Philadelphia, 1846. 

When, however, one bears in mind the magnitude of this work, the 
defects are relatively few and insignificant. Whatever its limitations, 
this “Summa Liturgica” is an incomparable achievement and it will re- 
main such for a long time to come. 

Scott BRENNER 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


Tue Stupy OF THE BIBLE TopAy AND Tomorrow, edited by Harold R. 
Willoughby. 436 pp. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1947. 


$6.00. 

To review this large volume within the compass of a single short article 
is an almost impossible task. Merely to name its twenty-five authors, or 
to give the titles of its essays, would require much space and yield but a 
dull catalogue. To appraise all of the contributions a vast range of learn- 
ing, to which the reviewer can lay no claim, would be required, and all 
that can be offered is a brief selection of the observations which it 
prompts. Foremost amongst these must be the reviewer’s warm admira- 
tion for the Chicago Society for Biblical Research, which has sponsored 
and largely produced the volume, and gratitude for the rich and varied 
fare it contains. ts 

The first part of the book reviews in a broad way the trends and pros- 
pects in Old Testament, Intertestamental, and New Testament criticism, 
the increasing significance of Biblical archaeology, Jewish and Catholic 
Biblical study, Psalm criticism, and Septuagint research, together with an 
estimate of the effect of the war on Biblical studies. The second part 
deals with special problems, mainly of importance for the study of the 
New Testament. No common point of view governs the whole, and the 
writers vary widely in their attitudes as well as in the eminence of their 
scholarship. Hence no reader is likely to find himself in agreement 
throughout, and none is likely to read it without warm appreciation of 
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some of the essays. ‘The second part of the book is likely to be of more 
interest to the general reader, though the book as a whole is essentially 
for the serious student, who cannot fail to profit by some of the mag- 
nificent surveys, especially in the first part. 

The essay which most impressed the reviewer for the wealth of its schol- 
arship was that by Bowman on “Old Testament Research between the 
Great Wars.” One of the less satisfying essays was that on “Current 
Trends in Catholic Biblical Research,” and this because it does less than 
justice to Catholic scholarship. The initial emphasis on Catholic dog- 
matic control of literary criticism tends to throw into the shade the solid 
achievements of Catholic scholars in many of the other fields of Biblical 
study, even though these are noted, and the perspective of Albright’s ref- 
erence on page 168 seems more just, even to one who is himself very 
keenly interested in literary criticism. Moreover, in any catalogue of 
Catholic work Dhorme’s Job—produced while he was still a Dominican— 
Gry’s 2 Esdras, Duesberg’s Les scribes inspirés, de Langhe’s important 
two-volume work on the Ras Shamra texts, and Pirot and Robert’s Sup- 
plément au Dictionnaire de la Bible, to name no more, deserved mention. 

In the essay on “Research concerning the Psalms,” the work of Mo- 
winckel is mentioned, indeed, but deserves more emphasis. Whatever 
view is taken of some of the theories he has propounded, his Psalmen- 
studien must be recognized as of outstanding importance in this field. 
Again, in Orlinsky’s learned and valuable article on “Septuagint Re- 
search,” there is no reference to the Kahle-Sperber challenge to the whole 
aim and method of de Lagarde—a challenge which is powerfully renewed 
in Kahle’s Schweich Lectures, which have just appeared as this review is 
being written. 

In the Old Testament parts of the book there is frequent reference to 
Wellhausen, who comes in for a good deal of castigation. Many of that 
scholar’s positions are no longer held, and in particular our age is not 
dominated by the evolutionary and Hegelian ideas which were fashion- 
able in his day and which dictated the presuppositions with which he 
approached his work. The reviewer differs strongly from many of the 
positions taken by Wellhausen and his school. Yet he is so conscious that 
he is a child of his own day that he has no heart to blame Wellhausen for 
being the child of his, and recognizes a debt to Wellhausen, despite deep 
differences from him. Moreover, he shares Bowman’s view—with which 
some of the other authors disagree—that while Wellhausen’s view of the 
religious development of Israel cannot stand, his analysis and dating of 
the sources of the Pentateuch in broad outline are still valid. He is aware 
that there is a Scandinavian group which believes that the literary criti- 
cism of Wellhausen has been dealt a mortal blow by the school which 
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emphasizes the importance of oral tradition—a school which is poles asun- 
der from Cassuto, who is prematurely hailed in the present volume as the 
slayer of the dragon. From within Scandinavia Mowinckel, in his Proph- 
ecy and Tradition, has now sought to exercise a balanced influence. Yet 
a third aspirant for the throne of Wellhausen is Professor E. Robertson, 
who, in a series of articles in the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
has outlined another theory of the origin of the Pentateuch. No rival 
theory is likely to displace Wellhausen’s if it merely deals piecemeal with 
this or that element of his view. It will need to be worked out in as 
thorough a way in relation to all the facts, and to the recorded history. 
And of none of the rival views can that yet be said to have been done. 

Throughout the book the growing interest in Biblical theology is 
noted, though the two essays which stand at the end of the volume em- 
phasize the problems and difficulties which confront the Biblical theo- 
logian, and especially the Old Testament theologian. In considering a 
book which covers so vast a period an historical sense must always be 
preserved, and an Old Testament theology must always have behind it 
the author’s conception of the development of Hebrew religion. For 
many writers today that conception is very different from that which held 
a generation ago. There is a much deeper sense of the unity of the Old 
Testament—a unity which is to be found in its diversity, and not by ig- 
noring that diversity—and even of the unity of the Bible; there is also a 
wider recognition of the commanding stature of Moses. Into all this 
world of thought the present volume excellently brings the reader, and 
it means that the supreme task of tomorrow is the creation of a new syn- 
thesis, as dynamic as the Reformation synthesis which is studied in one 
of the later essays, though inevitably differing widely from it. 

The young student who reads the volume will be stimulated by the 
immense variety of tasks awaiting him, in every corner of the Biblical 
field, though he may become depressed as he reads the demands made 
upon him to be competent over the whole field, and not to confine him- 
self to narrow specialism. It is true that every Biblical scholar must 
have a reasonable competence far beyond his own special focal points of 
interest, but there should also be those special points, and specialists as 
well as general practitioners are needed. Our greatest danger is that the 
prevailing interest in Biblical thought and theology may lead men to 
discount the linguistic and philological discipline which must be the 
foundation of all sound work. 

The reviewer found Albright’s essay on “The War and Biblical Stud- 
ies” a little pessimistic. He hastens to add that he shares Wright's esti- 
mate of Albright (p. 75) as the greatest living figure in the field of Old 
Testament Scholarship, and not least for his amazing power to inspire 
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younger men. It is of interest to note that Albright is conscious of the 
burden of responsibility resting on American scholarship in the eclipse 
of European scholarship, and especially of German. Swiss scholars seem 
to have had a similar sense of a greater responsibility devolving on them 
when Germany fell, while the reviewer has found a comparable sense in 
British scholars, and Scandinavia has assumed a much greater importance 
in Biblical studies. ‘The reviewer is not sure that the initial assumptions 
about German scholarship are justified. The Theologische Literatur- 
zeitung has already resumed publication, and three issues have reached 
him; a new journal, unpretentious in format indeed, has begun under 
the title Die Welt des Orients; a new volume in Eissfeldt’s “Handbuch” 
has just been issued in Rudolph’s Jeremia. ‘These are encouraging signs. 
German scholarship may be handicapped by lack of foreign books for 
some time, and even more by lack of opportunities of publication. But 
since scholarship is one, and the achievements of every scholar are an 
enrichment to all, one of the greatest services which America can render 
is probably in the provision of opportunities for the publication of work 
done by European scholars, as well as by making her own utmost contri- 
bution in scholarship. The tasks confronting us in Biblical scholarship, 
as outlined in the book under review, are so many and so vast that the 
fullest consecration of talents in every country is called for. 

Finally the reviewer would pay his tribute to the immense learning 
and labor that has gone into this volume, and not least into its bibliogra- 
phies, which would alone make the book worth its price to the serious 
student who wishes to pursue almost any aspect of Biblical research. 
Here, however, he notes the time lag in the receipt of European books in 
America, corresponding to the present time lag in the receipt of Ameri- 
can books on this side of the Atlantic. Pedersen’s first volume is known 
(p. 182), but not his second volume, which appeared in English in 1940; 
only scant acquaintance with the surprising output of Scandinavian 
scholars is shown (cf. p. 326); the two wartime volumes of the “Géttinger” 
Septuaginta, containing Isaiah and the Minor Prophets, are unknown (p. 
8). These are but a few of many gaps that could be filled from the Euro- 
pean side, and the reviewer is conscious how many of the American books 
referred to are inaccessible to him here. One of the most urgent needs 
of today is for the scholars of all countries to send books to other scholars, 
since gifts can cross frontiers more speedily than commercial exports. 

Too little has here been said about many of the riches of this volume, 
and many articles which especially interested the reviewer have remained 
unmentioned. Yet enough has been said to make it clear that this is a 
volume to be widely read and studied. It is a disaster that it has no in- 
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dex, though a disaster which the second edition may not repeat. There 
are also a number of minor slips which should be corrected. 

H. H. Rowley 
University of Manchester 
Manchester, England 


Jesus: WHAT MANNER OF MAn, by Henry J. Cadbury. 123 pp. New 

York, The Macmillan Company, 1947. $2.25. 

The six chapters of this book present in revised form the Shaffer Lec- 
tures delivered at Yale Divinity School in 1946. They do not center in 
Christology or deal primarily with the content of Jesus’ teaching. “Loy- 
alty to him as to any other teacher may well consist in following his 
method to independent results.” So we should seek “to inquire into 
the working of his mind, the underlying attitudes, emphases and pre- 
suppositions of his teaching” (p. vi). 

Each chapter has a question as its title. “Is Not This Jesus?” The 
Gospel writers lacked our interest in personality analysis, and so help 
little in the study of Jesus’ personality. But we can see his strong ethical 
interest, with an emphasis on renunciation and on voluntary costly disci- 
pline. “Whence This Wisdom?” Jesus’ method of argument is studied, 
and it is shown that he stressed the principle of duty proportionate to 
privilege and that of complete, overflowing devotion to God. “Why 
Speakest Thou In Parables?’’ In his use of parables Jesus was neither 
unique nor superior. The parables of growth do not stress the present 
existence or gradual coming of the Kingdom but confirm the apocalyptic 
note, for the focal idea is that of the certain harvest. In parables about 
an absentee master Cadbury finds taught the absence of God; “normally 
we are on our own and alone” (p. 45). (This ignores the facts that the 
parables are speaking of the absence of Jesus and that the Church lived 
with a sense of the presence of the Holy Spirit.) 

‘What is This? New Teaching!” The characteristic of Jesus’ teach- 
ing is not complete novelty, but rather urgency; radical, intense, extreme 
character; sheer underived power. “How Knoweth This Man?” The 
source of knowledge for him as for others is “truth, moral truth, recog- 
nized as such by the sensitive soul,” “experience reasonably interpreted” 
(p. 98). “By What Authority?” His words “find their ultimate sanction 
in our own consciences,” and we respond to the “‘self-validating character 
in the teachings themselves” (p. 119). 

The detailed discussion offers much in the way of information and 
keen insight. But while Jesus would have joined in a protest against 
superficial acceptance of his message, he would also have protested against 
such an emphasis on method at the expense of content; what he wanted 
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was serious facing of what he said and not merely or mainly study of how 
he taught and lived. Moreover, the statement that “normally we are on 
our own and alone” puts in most tangible form a disturbing thread which 
runs through the book; it does not take adequate account of the will and 
power of God in the living present. To me prayer, for example, appears 
in the Gospel not as a lament at being “‘on our own and alone,” nor even 
as a long distance telephone call with poor connections, but as reverent 
address to the accessible God who hears and answers. 

FLoyp V. FILson 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


MODERN NATIONALISM AND RELIGION, by Salo Wittmayer Baron. 363 pp. 

New York, Harper & Brothers, 1947. $5.00. 

Professor Baron, one of the ranking scholars in the field of Jewish his- 
tory and literature in the United States, delivered in April, 1944, four 
lectures on the relations of Catholicism, Protestantism, Eastern Ortho- 
doxy, and Judaism to nationalism on the Rauschenbusch Foundation of 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. They have now been published in 
an expanded form. He has collected much interesting material which 
throws light on the mutual relationships in Europe and North America 
between organized religions and nationalist movements. 

The Catholic Church, universal and conservative, understood well the 
dangerous implications of the principle of nationality. Cardinal Ram- 
polla wrote in 1887 in a circular instruction to the papal nuncios: “The 
so-called right of nationality is not only entirely disregarded by positive 
law which regulates the reciprocal relations between civilized nations, 
but, if an attempt were made to apply it to existing states, it would be- 
come the source of universal disturbance. Society would revert again 
to the era of barbarian invasions accomplished under the exclusive reign 
of material force.” Later the Church had to take national aspirations 
into consideration. Pope Pius XII stressed that ‘“‘every nation has its own 
genius, springing from the hidden roots of its being,” and he favored the 
cultivation of national characteristics, “so long as all is done without 
prejudice to those duties which the common origin and the common 
destiny of the whole human race impose upon us.” Protestantism, Greek 
Orthodoxy, and above all Judaism were much more inclined to identify 
themselves with an ethnic group or a nation state. But Professor Baron 
rightly points out, in that connection, the fundamental differences be- 
tween Lutheranism and Calvinism, and between the liberal nationalism 
of the English-speaking peoples and the totalitarian nationalism and its 
roots in the traditions of German and Russian history. 
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As opposed to the development in Germany, the picture appears far 
brighter to Professor Baron in other Protestant countries, especially in 
England and America, but also in Holland and Scandinavia. ‘This is 
owing in part to their different Protestant traditions and in part to their 
different types of nationalism. During the past two centuries even the 
Church of England became less rather than more nationalistic. From 
the beginning its characteristic spirit of compromise had sprung in part 
from the desire of combining the nationalist features of a state church 
with the supranational traditions of Catholicism. This combination ac- 
counted for less logical consistency but also for a higher degree of practi- 
cality in meeting issues as they arose.” The Evangelical movements in 
England and America became such strong fighters for emancipation be- 
cause they were based on the Western compound of Protestant-Capitalist 
individualism which abhors the unrestricted mastery of men over men. 

In Eastern Orthodoxy the loyalty to the secular autocrat has become so 
deeply engrained that the greatest eighteenth century Russian scholar, 
Lomonosov, could extoll Peter: “He is thy God, thy God, O Russia!” In 
1839 a traveler in Russia, the Marquis de Custine, observed that “the 
Graeco-Russian clergy have never been, and never will be anything more 
than a militia dressed in a uniform rather different from that of the 
secular troops of the empire.’”” Much more than any Western country, 
Russia was characterized by concentrated state power and the fusion of 
religious thought control and national chauvinism under one leadership. 
What Professor Baron has to say of the Slavophiles of the nineteenth cen- 
tury does not sound unfamiliar today. Through them Russia’s old im- 
perial drive received an unmatched religious and humanitarian rationale. 
They ascribed “to their nation a messianic role which invested Russia’s 
imperial expansion with qualities redemptive of mankind at large. It 
so happened that Russia always had a fairly ‘good press’ abroad. Appeal- 
ing characteristics of individual Russians and the evident genuineness and 
depths of their convictions secured a sympathetic hearing to their most 
fanciful outpourings. The tired and frustrated of Western civilization, 
especially, often listened with rapt attention to their tirades against West- 
ern history filled with war and conquest, as contrasted with the Slavs’ 
perennial desire to be left in peace.” Russia was to lead the world out 
of social unrest and spiritual anarchy by a true union of faith, culture, 
political, and economic organization. When the Tsarist General Cher- 
naev assumed the command of Balkan rebels in 1876, he proclaimed: “We 
fight for the sacred idea of Slavdom which is based not upon the quest for 
power but on the idea of equality of all humanity. We fight for free- 
dom, (the true faith), and civilization.” 

The chapter on Jewish Ethnicism is written from the Zionist point of 
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view but with great moderation. It is also full of optimism about the 
future of the Jewish state in Palestine from the religious and ethical point 
of view. Like many nationalists of all races and faiths Zionists hopefully 
contend that their case and their nationalism are different. A similar 
optimism animates also Professor Baron’s last chapter about the postwar 
world. He seems to overestimate the extent to which the Soviet Union 
has solved the problems of nationality within the Russian Empire. But 
he rightly points out that national self-determination should cease to be 
the overpowering obsession of many national groups to allow far more 
room for individual self-determination. For what really counts is not 
national sovereignty and the creation of independent nation-states on the 
road to peace but the enlargement and security of individual liberty in 


all existing states. 
Hans KOHN 


Smith College 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


HubprycH ZwIncLi, by Oscar Farner. Volume II. Ziirich, Zwingli- 

Verlag, 1946. 433 pp. 14 Sw. fr. 

This is the second volume in a life of Zwingli which may easily reach 
four or five volumes. The first volume I have not seen. The present 
work covers fully Zwingli’s first two pastorates at Glarus from 1506 to 1516 
and at Einsiedeln from 1516 to 1518 and the beginning of the ministry at 
Zurich until 1520. Zwingli’s spiritual development requires a different 
chronology and centers in three foci: papalism, humanism, and Swiss na- 
tionalism. The crucial year was 1516 when Zwingli first achieved an 
understanding of the Gospel. Leading up to this experience Farner 
distinguishes three stages: from 1506 to 1510 when Zwingli was a thorough 
papalist, an ardent patriot participating in the foreign adventures of the 
Swiss soldiery, and an incipient humanist engaged in self-instruction in 
the ancient languages. The second stage, 1510-1513, was one of in- 
tensive humanist pursuits with growing doubts about scholasticism but 
as yet no misgivings about the Church. The third stage, 1513-1516, 
was marked by an acquaintance with Erasmus and his works, the first con- 
sciousness of conflict with church teaching, and a growing hostility to the 
mercenary service of the Swiss. The crisis as before noted came with the 
discovery of the Gospel in 1516. The next two years saw the deepening 
of his religious experience and evangelical understanding through the 
study of Augustine. In 1518 the acquaintance with Luther began. Ap- 
proach to death’s door during a pest increased Zwingli’s earnestness. 

The story is told with amazing detail. Only the most assiduous scru- 
tiny could have recovered from later references so complete a picture of 
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the unrecorded years. At Glarus Zwingli lived in a community of 1,300 
inhabitants. He came to know them all and so endeared himself to his 
parish that in after years, when a difference of faith had intervened, the 
former parishioners would still travel to Ziirich to consult him about per- 
sonal problems. Zwingli was not only a priest but also a teacher at 
Glarus. Farner has been able to recover the names of nine of his pupils 
of whom thumbnail biographies are given. Zwingli was chaplain to his 
men on the foreign wars and the consoler of their widows and orphans 
when they had been left behind on the plains of Italy. Along with all 
the pastoral duty, time was discovered for a mastery of the ancient lan- 
guages and an astonishing acquaintance with classical literature. Zwingli 
expended his chaplain’s pension from the pope on books and accumulated 
a library of some 300 to 350 volumes. Farner gives the titles of forty-five 
of these works. 

Humanist pursuits entailed not only the study of the classics but also 
of the contemporary classicists among whom the most pre-eminent was 
Erasmus. Farner is in a position to trace precisely which works of Eras- 
mus came into Zwingli’s hands and at what time. The Ratio Theologiae 
was especially influential. Erasmian pacifism combined with the actual 
experiences of the horrors of war contributed to a growing hostility to- 
ward the Swiss mercenary service. Zwingli’s development on this point 
also was marked by stages. He rejected first the service for the European 
powers but accepted that under the banner of the pope. Not until 1517 
did he renounce his papal pension as chaplain. Zwingli of course never 
became a thoroughgoing Erasmian pacifist and was himself to die on the 
field of battle. From Erasmus came the introduction to the Gospel. In 
1516 the prince of the humanists issued from the press of the Swiss pub- 
lisher Froben at Basel the first published edition of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. Zwingli promptly copied out the text of the Pauline Epistles by 
hand and committed them in the original to memory. This was why he 
was able to say that Luther had taught him nothing with regard to the 
content of Paul. “I have tried. everything,” he declared, “by the fire of 
the Gospel and the touchstone of Paul.” 

The evangelical understanding brought with it a quickened conscience 
but not an immediate moral transformation. Zwingli had been guilty of 
a practice all too common among the clergy of his day of occasional lapses 
from chastity. When the call came from Ziirich his misdemeanors were 
disclosed and held against him. He made a full and contrite confession. 
Farner gives a moving picture of the rediscovery of this document by 
Schulthess, the great Zwinglian scholar of the nineteenth century. He 
consulted his colleague, Alexander Schweitzer, and they were minded to 
burn it. Schulthess reached the paper to the candle flame, then drew it 
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back exclaiming, “Protestantism is truth; truth under all circumstances.” 
We may be glad that he saved it because this failing of Zwingli throws a 
poignant light on his letter of petition in company with other priests to 
the bishop of Constance for permission to marry in order that they might 
lift a load from off their consciences. 

In Ziirich came the first acquaintance with Luther. Zwingli knew the 
Basel edition of his works from the press of Froben in 1518 and certain 
other tracts. ‘The actual copies are extant. They are not annotated as 
are the classics and the works of Erasmus by Zwingli’s hand. He de- 
clared that he valued Luther primarily for his skill in popularization and 
for his courage. Zwingli engaged a horse to bring some hundred copies 
of Luther’s little “Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer” that it might be col- 
porteured from village to village and from house to house. But chiefly 
Zwingli paid a tribute to Luther, never to be retracted, as the one who 
inspired men with the courage to say what for long they had come to 
believe. ; 

ROLAND H. BAINTON 
The Divinity School 
Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 


ART IN THE EArLy Cuurcu, by Walter Lowrie. 268 pp., 153 plates. 


New York, Pantheon Books, 1947. $6.50. 

By offering the intelligent layman a very complete, profusely illus- 
trated, and eminently readable handbook on early Christian art, Dr. 
Lowrie has made a contribution which probably outweighs in importance 
any errors of fact or interpretation which his critics may cite. Even those 
who might be inclined to question such statements as that “there is no 
evidence” of Jewish Bibles (p. 62), that “in every case the dome meant 
heaven” (p. 117), or that frontality is necessarily “characteristic of deca- 
dent art” (p. 176) will probably be indisposed to argue the point if in 
such a book as this Dr. Lowrie has appealed to a wider group of readers 
than the professional archaeologist or historian of art can usually claim. 

Because of the variety and complexity of early Christian art, there is 
perhaps no textual arrangement of the material possible which will do 
full justice to relationships and at the same time preserve sufficient clarity 
to be intelligible to the general reader. Dr. Lowrie’s answer to this prob- 
lem is to arrange his material in chapters by medium, a solution which has 
the merit of simplicity and clarity, but one which does considerable vio- 
lence to the continuity of artistic and cultural development. Thus we 
are given a first chapter on the catacombs and their inscriptions, followed 
in turn by others on the frescoes of the catacombs and the reliefs of the 
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sarcophagi, the church building, frescoes and carved ivories, manuscript 
illustrations, textiles, and finally costume. Because Dr. Lowrie recognizes 
that such a treatment “divides things which ought to be united,” he offers 
the reader by way of synthesis a Foreword (in two parts), a Prefatory 
Chapter, and lastly an Introduction. In a penultimate paragraph of the 
latter, as if to recognize the inevitable inadequacy of this solution, Dr. 
Lowrie admits that “in the main it must be left to the reader to reunite 
what is here put asunder.” As a further aid in this difficult task he pro- 
vides at the end of his text a very useful Chronological Table, and for 
the reader who may wish to pursue the subject further there is a well- 
selected bibliography. 

To those familiar with Dr. Lowrie’s other writings, it will come as no 
surprise to learn that his approach to the questions posed by early Chris- 
tian art is mainly a biographical one. This treatment unquestionably 
makes his text more readable but at the same time somewhat less valuable 
as a textbook, especially as it is not always clear which statements are to 
be regarded as reasonably certain or probable and which are to be taken 
simply as expressions of personal opinion. In support of this criticism 
may be cited the scarcity among the copious illustrations of the book of 
examples of early Christian silver. This omission is attributable to Dr. 
Lowrie’s admiration for the late Msgr. Joseph Wilpert, to whose memory 
the book is dedicated, and specifically to his acceptance of Wilpert’s thesis 
that most examples of early Christian silver are forgeries (Art Bulletin, 
1926, pp. 89-141). In a few sentences in his Prefatory Chapter (p. 10) 
Dr. Lowrie notes without further comment that all examples of this 
class of object should be “suppressed” since Wilpert has “cogently de- 
nounced them.” ‘Thus the general reader does not realize that Wilpert’s 
views on this subject are today accepted by few, if any, specialists in this 
field, and certainly not by those “colleagues” whom Dr. Lowrie so fre- 
quently mentions as his source of valuable aid and criticism. ‘The Cyprus 
Plates continue to be regarded as among the great treasures of the Metro- 
politan Museum, and even the Antioch Chalice, the most suspect of the 
objects rejected by Wilpert, is now regarded by many competent scholars 
as an authentic work of the fifth century (for example, H. H. Arnason, 
“The History of the Chalice of Antioch,” The Biblical Archaeologist, 
vol. IV, 1941, pp. 49 f£.; vol. V, 1942, pp. 1 f£.). 

But perhaps the most significant omission from the book is anything 
which might pass as a discussion of artistic style. Style is of course a more 
controversial and elusive element of a work of art than is iconography, 
but this fact does not absolve an author from dealing with it. Surely, in 
a study such as this, how a thing is represented should have a claim to 
equal importance with what is represented. 
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All the criticisms of Art in the Early Church briefly noted here are il- 
lustrative of the fact that its author is a theologian rather than an archae- 
ologist or art historian, as he himself is careful to point out. Dr. Lowrie’s 
text is therefore richest in its theological interpretations and weakest in 
those places where an artistic judgment is demanded. But for the layman 
who seeks a relatively brief and fully illustrated introduction to the sub- 
ject of early Christian art, there is no better source available at present 
than this, nor is the reader likely to find anywhere a more entertaining 
and sympathetic guide than Walter Lowrie. 

G. B. Tatum 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Tue Hoty Spirit in PuriTAN FAITH AND EXPERIENCE, by G. F. Nuttall. 

192 pp. New York, Macmillan, 1947. $3.25. 

This treatise presents within comparatively brief compass and in a very 
systematic way an original study of that which the title indicates. The 
term “Puritan” is used to include three parties within Puritanism: mid- 
dle, conservative, and radical. The latter was made up of the Congre- 
gationalists and the individualists; the conservative represents the Pres- 
byterians; and the middle party was led by Richard Baxter and John 
Owen of the right and left wings respectively. ‘This scheme of classifica- 
tion is, of course, that of the author and not in history. Then; curiously, 
very extended quotations from and expositions of Quaker views make up 
a large part of the entire book. It is contended that their views “extend 
and fuse much in radical Puritanism.” The Baptist views are declared to 
be “not essentially different from the radical Congregational.” 

After an able analysis of the parties and the cross currents of the seven- 
teenth century and English religious life in the Introduction, such themes 
as The Spirit and the Word, The Discerning of Spirits, The Witness of 
the Spirit, The Liberty of the Spirit, The Government of the Spirit and 
the Spirit in relation to prayer, prophesying, the ordinances, and to man 
are discussed with the use of well-selected quotations from the representa- 
tives of all of the various parties. As the investigation proceeds, chief at- 
tention is given to the contrasts as between middle and conservative Puri- 
tan views and those of the Quakers. Those of the radical Puritans 
logically lead to those of the Quakers. On the whole, so far as the under- 
standing of the nature of the Holy Spirit is concerned, it is a transition 
from the Presbyterians who had little interest in the Holy Spirit to the 
Fifth Monarchy men who envision the imminent reign of King Jesus in 
the place of King Charles I, to the Quakers who have no transcendent 
externally sovereign in any person of the Trinity, but have the inner light 
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and voice given unto every man. Of all the Puritans, Richard Baxter 
came the nearest to giving the Holy Spirit a proper place in catholic 
evangelical thinking. 

The author treats the entire theme very objectively, reserving his own 
views for the last chapter. This chapter is a masterpiece of level-headed 
appraisal in the judgment of this reviewer. It is a fact of history that 
when the unity and sovereignty of God are too much emphasized, the 
Holy Spirit is given little place. Of Praxeas, the Monarchian, Tertullian 
wrote that he had crucified God the Father and had expelled the Holy 
Spirit. 

Dr. Nuttall is correct in stating that the Presbyterians had little interest 
in the Holy Spirit. Here in the United States, it was found necessary to 
add a chapter entitled “Of the Holy Spirit” to the Westminster Confes- 
sion. In these days when premillennialism is rampant, it will be of spe- 
cial interest to read how the premillennials of the Puritan era three hun- 
dred years ago (the Fifth Monarchy men) had Jesus’ return a matter of 
immediate expectancy. 

Gaius JACKSON SLOSSER 
Western Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


THE Luminous Trait, by Rufus M. Jones. 165 pp. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1947. $2.00. 

This new book of Professor Jones seems at first sight to be nothing more 
than a collection of short biographies of loosely related persons. How- 
ever, the purpose of the author becomes evident if one reads carefully 
the first two chapters. They contradict Huxley’s tendency to reduce the 
mystical quest to a process of negation, which can but lead to the abstract 
conception of an unknown and unknowable God. It is the author’s firm 
conviction—and the reviewer’s as well—that God is positively to be met 
and to be known in the vital fellowship of the Christian faith. 

This was confirmed time and again by the experience and teaching of 
the saints. It occurs to the reviewer that the first six who are called to 
witness go by pairs: Paul and John, with their doctrine of the divine pres- 
ence as an operative power in the heart of believers; Clement of Alexan- 
dria and Hugh of St. Victor, who taught their contemporaries to seek and 
meet the invisible host of their soul; Francis of Assisi and Catherine of 
Siena, in whom the mystical fellowship with the Crucified became the 
principle of evangelical and reformatory activities in the Church. 

Poor Erasmus must feel somewhat out of place among those giants. 
“He was neither mystic nor saint . . . but a great teacher who helped to 
make saints.” Perhaps. Rufus Jones confesses that, in his early days, 
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he judged Erasmus with excessive severity. His present indulgence 
might be an attempt at restoring the balance. Let us hope that this 
does not imply any reflection on the attitude of the Reformers. Erasmus 
did not believe in rash policies. But neither were Luther and Calvin 
eager to break from Rome; they were left simply without alternative. 

Further on we meet a galaxy of “Builders of the Invisible Church,” 
William Law, “an eighteenth century saint,” and, close to our days, 
Horace Bushnell, ‘“‘who changed our religious climate.’’ There is no 
doubt that all of them were men of deep spiritual insight, and there is 
much to be gained at their side. However, it is doubtful that Sebastian 
Franck’s rejecting of external preaching, ceremonies, sacraments, as un- 
necessary, is very constructive. ‘The Church of the wayfarers cannot be 
wholly invisible. Indeed, the goal is the restoration of the image of God 
in man, inner regeneration, and sanctification, and the author rightly 
condemns those systems of theology which tend to reduce salvation to a 
mere juridical process. It is feared, however, that in his reaction against 
impoverished Protestant scholasticism, he makes too little of the Pauline 
doctrines of justification and atonement. 

The reserves or criticisms expressed in this review aim only at a few 
biased statements not essentially connected with the thesis of the book, 
which the reviewer endorses unreservedly. ‘The last chapter, written in 
loving memory of Lowell Jones, who died at the age of eleven, fittingly 
concludes the author’s testimony to the living power of God, at work all 
along the trail. 
GerorGEs A. BARROIS 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


THE CurisTIAN Hore oF IMmorra tity, by A. E. Taylor. 112 pp. New 

York, The Macmillan Company, 1947. $2.00. 

This work by the late Professor of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh 
University is the work of a philosopher rather than of a Christian theo- 
logian. The point of view of the philosopher differs from that of the 
theologian. The philosopher as such is a free lance, free to survey the 
universe with his reason and to think things together as best he can. But 
the theologian, in particular the Christian theologian, is determined and 
controlled in his thinking by God’s self-disclosure, ordinarily called di- 
vine revelation, and chiefly by the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 
And his work as a theologian is to endeavor to present this revelation in 
a reasoned and systematized form coherent in itself and consistent with 
truth in other departments of thought and life. 

Professor Taylor’s method of approach to the consideration of the Chris- 
tian hope of immortality is that of the philosopher, not that of the Chris- 
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tian theologian. After surveying briefly the attempts of pre-Christian and 
extra-Christian philosophy and of spiritualistic experimental science to 
establish a reasonable hope in immortality, and evaluating these attempts 
as in and by themselves inconclusive and unsatisfying, he lays down the 
conditions of what he believes a rational and worth-while view of immor- 
tality, and then proceeds to show that the Christian hope best supports 
and fulfils these conditions. He emphasizes that the Christian view is a 
view “not discoverable apart from an actual historical disclosure [of God] 
first through the ‘prophets,’ and finally through the teaching and even 
more the life, death and resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ.” So the 
Christian hope of immortality is recognized not to be the product of man’s 
thinking, but a hope into which, in Scriptural language, we have been 
“begotten by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.” And a 
new and determinate character is thus given by the Christian revelation 
to natural anticipations which by themselves would remain vague and 
inconclusive and uncertain. 

Even in dealing with the specifically Christian hope Professor Taylor‘s 
aim is not to draw out the main lines of this hope in a systematic theo- 
logical way. He is concerned rather chiefly to emphasize the distinction 
between this Christian hope and theological theories or doctrines which, 
he believes, do not faithfully reflect the main Christian tradition. With 
this limitation the work evidences, in relation to the particular subject 


with which it deals, those qualities of mind and heart which made the 
author one of Britain’s most authoritative and trusted philosophic guides, 
and are so manifest in his Gifford Lectures entitled The Faith of a Moral- 
ist, and in his notable article on ““Theism” in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics. 


J. M. SHaw 
Queen’s Theological College 
Kingston, Ont. 


INSPIRATION AND REVELATION IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, by H. Wheeler 
Robinson. 298 pp. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1946. $5.00. 
This book, consisting of lectures delivered at Oxford by the late H. 

Wheeler Robinson, is an excellent contribution to Biblical Theology. 

The author was thoroughly acquainted with Old Testament studies and 

based his final work on a broad foundation of scholarship. Dr. Robinson 

had intended to write a chapter on the growth of the canon, but his death 
in 1945 prevented him from fulfilling his plans. We are grateful, how- 
ever, to his two former colleagues, the Rev. L. H. Brockington and the 

Rev. E. A. Payne, for having so carefully revised the typescript and pre- 

pared it for the press. 
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The book is divided into seven parts, of which the first three bear the 
headings: ‘““God and Nature,” “God and Man,” and “God and History.” 
Eleven chapters are subsumed under these three categories. In succeed- 
ing chapters, however, Robinson continues to bear in mind the revelation 
of God in each of the three realms—nature, man, and history. 

The author makes clear that Yahweh is a personal God, who controls 
nature. There is a mystery in nature; it is alive and in the Old Testa- 
ment is represented as having a mana, or a diffused consciousness, which 
can be an instrument in the hands of Yahweh. The varied life of nature 
finds a unity in a common dependence upon God, and God’s effective 
command is laid upon it. Yet his control of nature was seen by the He- 
brews first through history. For example, Genesis 1 belongs to the P-doc- 
ument, which falls into the period of the Exile or even into the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. Without the lessons of prophecy this story of the creation by 
a transcendent God could hardly have been written. God had to make 
his conquest in the visible and material realms to make his Revelation 
clear. The world became a revelation of the divine Wisdom, and nature 
is a unity in the sense that it exhibits the wisdom of God who is its creator 
and upholder. 

Natural phenomena are considered as subservient to Yahweh’s pur- 
poses. As regards the miracles of the Old Testament, Robinson main- 
tains that we start at the wrong end if we first try to rationalize them. We 
should begin rather with the faith of both the prophets and the people, 
by which events in the physical world were interpreted in a particular 
context of history. ‘The evils in nature are also regarded as instrumental 
to God’s purpose concerning man, for nature and man are so clearly inter- 
linked that one can hardly suffer without the other. Creation and con- 
servation point forward to a final transformation of the physical condi- 
tions of human life. This gives hope, but there is no sure ground for 
hope which does not involve faith in a God who reveals himself in history 
and is a guarantor that revelation will be vindicated. In the end, history 
supplied a Revelation which nature could never afford. 

The author notes “the constant incorporation of past, present, and fu- 
ture events into that which claims to be a word of the everliving God.” 
He maintains that “history does possess a goal, and this is to be found in 
a kingdom of God to be established on earth. Not all will attain to it, 
but the end of history will crown the work by an eschatological and divine 
act.” We have in the Old Testament a philosophy of history and the first 
attempt at writing universal history. “The writer, however, does not bring 
out that history came to a focus in Jesus Christ and that from Christ there 
has gone forth a movement which embraces all humanity. 

The titles of the chapters will give an idea of what has been treated in 
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the second and third sections of the volume. Thus Part II has these 
chapters: “The Characteristic Interrelations,’ “Human Nature and Its 
Divine Control,” ‘““The Relation of Morality and Religion,” and “Human 
Destiny.” In Part III we find the following chapters: ““Time and Eter- 
nity,” “The Prophetic Interpretation of History,” ““The Day of Yahweh,” 
and “The Election of Israel.” 

In connection with the election of Israel the author makes the observa- 
tion: “The patriarchal election lends itself to the static attitude; the ‘Exo- 
dus’ election was essentially dynamic, and capable of inspiring a more 
active faith in the living God.” Robinson notes that the idea of a cove- 
nant is closely related to the doctrine of election, but he does not build 
his Old Testament theology around the idea of the covenant, as does 
Eichrodt in his Theologie des Alten Testaments (1933-1939), which is 
our most authoritative and most recent work on the subject. 

The current etymological definition of hesed is “faithfulness to the 
covenant,” but Robinson does not define it in these terms. According 
to him hesed, when ascribed to God, may often be rendered “grace” rather 
than “loving-kindness” or “mercy.” He recognizes, however, that the 
rendering “grace” does not suggest the element of loyalty, of moral obliga- 
tion, or social bond, which the Hebrew word includes, and he refers to 
hesed as “loyalty,” “loyal love.” It may be that he discerns a danger in 
the interpretation “faithfulness to the covenant” lest the word receive too 
much of a juridical emphasis. In connection with Isaiah 45: 21 he refers 
to Yahweh (p. 86) as “One whose righteousness is seen in His acts of de- 
liverance.” Again (p. 246) he speaks of Yahweh as “the righteous God 
whose righteousness shines forth in His saving acts.” This makes quite 
clear how the righteousness of God and salvation can be parallel in He- 
brew poetry and often be practically synonymous. 

Part IV, “The Inspiration of the Prophet,” contains three chapters: 
“The General Function of Prophecy,” “The Psychology of Inspiration,” 
and “The Theological Validity of Prophecy.” Part V, “Revelation 
through the Priest,” is also divided into three chapters: “The Meaning 
and Development of Torah,” “Revelation through the Law,” and “Priest 
and Prophet.” Part VI, “Revelation in ‘Wisdom,’” is treated under 
three heads: “Wisdom, Native and International,” ‘““The Ethics of Wis- 
dom,” and “The Theology of Wisdom.” Part VII, ““The Psalmists,”’ con- 
tains only one chapter: “The Response of the Psalmists.”’ 

The order of Parts IV and V shows that Robinson follows critical 
scholarship in giving the prophets the pre-eminence and regards them as 
“the great originators and pioneers of the higher religion of Israel.” He 
holds that the Torah of the priest like the word of the prophet was time- 
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less, and thus the Law, the product of generations of interpretation, could 
ultimately be all ascribed to Moses. ‘Whatever the actual amount of 
genuine Mosaic toroth, the figure of Moses established as the unique law- 
giver was bound to act as a magnet.” In fact the author admits that it 
is also highly probable that the spirit inspiring the ancient lawgiver was 
actually thought to rest upon his successors. Robinson recognizes the 
influence of the eighth-century prophets in Deuteronomy, but concludes 
that it is ultimately dominated by the centrality and increasing power of 
the priests and by their conception of revelation. 

The traditional date of the arrival of Ezra in Jerusalem, 458 B.C., has 
not been discarded by all scholars, nor has it been disproved. One school, 
however, holds that he arrived in Jerusalem in the seventh year of Arta- 
xerxes II, 397 B.C., or about half a century later than Nehemiah. Rob- 
inson accepts the late date with the consequence that the completion of 
the Torah is placed in the middle of the fourth century; critics generally 
have closed the Pentateuch around 400 B.C. 

In case of the Hebrew verb kipper (“atone”) the writer thinks it is 
“more probably to be regarded as meaning ‘wipe away’ than ‘cover.’ ” 
This is a possible interpretation in view of the meaning of the root in 
Aramaic and Syriac, but in Arabic the root signifies “cover.”” The mean- 
ing of the root in Akkadian (“wischen,” “bestreichen’”) shows how this 
root could have developed opposite meanings in the cognate languages. 
In Hebrew, however, several factors have lead the reviewer to decide in 
favor of the literal meaning “cover” for kipper. In connection with this 
verb the preposition ‘al (literally, “upon”) governs the noun or pronoun 
representing the person or thing in whose behalf atonement is made (cf. 
Ex. 29: 36, 37; Lev. 4: 20; 5: 26; 8: 15; 14: 53; 16: 16, 18; 17: 11). The 
Hebrew noun kapporeth (“‘mercy-seat’”’) may also favor this interpretation 
(“‘cover’’). 

The section on Wisdom is interesting, and the author’s views on Job 
are noteworthy. He feels that interpreters of Job have failed to under- 
stand the book because they have not taken seriously the heavenly coun- 
cil in the Prologue. He regards Job as a “martyr-witness that men will 
serve God for naught” and he believes that God may let a righteous man 
suffer in order to demonstrate the reality of disinterested religion. In 
concluding the part on Wisdom, Robinson well emphasizes one lacuna: 
Wisdom does not bring out the heart’s need of divinely wrought regen- 
eration as we find it in prophecy (Jer. 31: 31-34; Ezek. 36: 26). 

This book is not a compilation of lifeless material. ‘Toward the end 
of the volume the author glows with an emotional warmth (e.g., p. 270): 
“The absence of the impulse to ‘evangelize,’ to make others sharers in the 
good things God has revealed to ourselves, casts doubt on our own par- 
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ticipation in them.” The twenty-second chapter is the Conclusion to the 
book, and in discussing the characteristics of Old Testament revelation, 
he says that God is known through personal fellowship. ‘As truly as 
God meets and converses with the superhuman beings of his heavenly 
court, does He meet and converse with man when He wills so to do.” 
This work assumes that the revelation of God took place not in a vacuum, 
but in the historical processes of the life of Israel, and accordingly it helps 
the reader to live in the atmosphere of the Old Testament. While it is 
not a textbook on Old Testament Theology, it can be regarded as a 
prolegomenon to the subject. It will open up avenues of thought for the 
minister of the Gospel and will give him an appreciation of what the Old 
Testament signifies as revelation. Such knowledge is bound to help him 
to become a better expositor of the Bible. 
Henry S. GEHMAN 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


THE JOHANNINE EpistLes, by C. H. Dodd. 168 pp. New York, Harper, 

1946. $2.75. 

This new commentary in the Moffatt series follows on the whole the 
method of its predecessors. Prof. Dodd’s work differs slightly from other 
volumes by two facts. His historico-critical introduction goes into rela- 
tively great detail, and in not a few places he is critical of Dr. Moffatt’s 


translation, because “it smoothes over some difficulty of construction” (p. 
1), and because “the degree of identity of language [between the Synoptic 
Gospels and John] is sometimes disguised in the Moffatt rendering” (p. 
XXXviil note 1, cp. pp. Ix f.). 

The Cambridge professor joins the critics who see in the First Epistle 
polemics against docetic gnosticism but holds that the author “is giving 
the common, original Gospel of Primitive Christianity” (p. xxvii). In 
this connection Prof. Dodd makes a new and valuable contribution to 
the reconstruction of the early kerygma. The absence of direct quota- 
tions from the Old Testament is.interpreted by Professor Dodd as indi- 
cating that the writer of the Epistle, unlike the Fourth Evangelist, be- 
longed to Hellenistic circles. But to this reviewer it seems that such a 
view is not consistent with Dr. Dodd’s own interpretation of the concept 
of God as found in the First Epistle. In his most illuminating discussion 
on pp. 107-111, Dr. Dodd makes clear that the writer thinks in Biblical- 
Hebraic rather than in Hellenistic categories. His ‘“‘primitive” eschatol- 
ogy and the emphasis he lays upon the necessity of an “active” faith also 
point away from the world of Hellenism. Semitisms, such as the adversa- 
tive and concessive use of the conjunction kai (e.g., I John 1: 5; 2: 4; II 
John 9) and the characteristic use of the perfect tense (e.g., in 4: 14 and 
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16), while possible in Hellenistic circles, would, nevertheless, corroborate 
the hypothesis of Semitic origin. 

Dr. Dodd would ascribe all three epistles to the same author, despite 
the “deep-lying differences” (p. lvi), because all the attempts to separate 
them have proved to be less satisfactory. He holds that they were writ- 
ten after the reign of Domitian, sometime between A.D. 96 and 110, per- 
haps by a disciple of the fourth evangelist. The reasons given for such a 
late date are not convincing to me, however. I fail to see how the “prim- 
itive” character of the writer’s doctrinal views, which Dr. Dodd brings 
out so brilliantly, can be reconciled with a time which had witnessed the 
momentous unfolding of apostolic theology. He would be a strange dis- 
ciple, who in such an original manner set forth his ideas of koinonia and 
the triangular character of agape (p. 118), while failing to make use of 
some of the central ideas of his teacher. Internal evidence both of 
thought and language render more plausible the view that it was the 
author of the Fourth Gospel who wrote First John, but prior to the Gos- 
pel. Many of the ideas found in the Gospel were already in his mind but 
had not yet reached full maturity. This would explain the fact that in 
many respects the Gospel of John reads like a commentary on the First 
Epistle. This view would imply a relatively early date of the First Epis- 
tle, probably very close to the Epistle of James, with which it shares the 
eschatology, the emphasis upon “practical” faith and on true fellowship. 

Dr. Dodd’s exegesis is largely technical, bearing ample witness to the 
author’s rich learning, especially to his familiarity with the Hermetic 
literature. Unfortunately for the lay reader, for whom this series of com- 
mentaries is primarily destined, these references to comparative religion 
must be rather misleading. Too much is taken for granted in a field 
where scholarship is still to a large extent divided. How far are the Her- 
metic writings Oriental, how far Hellenistic in character? What kind of 
conclusions can we draw from a literature which is deeply indebted to 
Judaism, and in part to Christianity? Over against the tendency of a 
number of commentators to interpret the Johannine Epistles in terms of 
subjective experience, Dr. Dodd’s work has the great merit of bringing 
out the ontological basis of their message. ‘Thus the interpreter avoids 
the pitfalls both of sentimentalism and of traditionalism. However, there 
is danger, as in the author’s Romans, that the personal appeal of the 
letter should be ignored and its dogmatic and ethical contents alone be 
taken into consideration. With its constant stress upon the fact that the 
New Testament vocabulary is rooted in the Old Testament and borrows 
from it its supernatural and realistic connotations, the Norris-Hulsean 
professor’s work represents the ripe fruit of his own extensive research in 
New Testament lexicography. At times, however, the commentator will 
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shock some of his readers by the condescending attitude he takes towards 
the “crude” doctrine of the writer, or the way he tempers down the stern 
demands of the letters (e.g., II John 10) by explaining them as referring 
to extraordinary situations only. In the ultimate analysis his evaluation 
of the Johannine Epistles may be due to a certain kind of religious intel- 
lectualism. At times one has the impression that the kerygma rather 
than the living God behind it should be regarded as the point of reference 
of our faith. 
Otto A. PIPER 

Princeton Theological Seminary 


Lasor’s RELATION TO CHURCH AND CoMMunITY, edited by Liston Pope. 

182 pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1947. $2.50. 

Anyone who is curious or concerned about ‘“‘what labor really wants 
and where it is going” will find some unusual and pertinent source mate- 
rial in this volume. For its seventeen chapters probe beneath immediate 
controversial issues to the fundamental trends, basic hopes, and long-term 
goals of the American labor movement. The material presented here 
grew out of lectures prepared for the Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies in New York City in 1944, 1945, and 1946. Twelve of the chap- 
ters were written by labor-union leaders and officials, two by university 
professors, two by federal government representatives, and one by a 
minister. 

The first section consists of eight chapters on “Labor and the Commu- 
nity.” The factual material clears the mind of any doubt about the so- 
cially constructive work of organized labor in the local, national, and 
world community. Labor unions have been the spearhead of better 
working conditions, more adequate wages, higher standards of living, free 
public education, and the regulation of child labor. They have shared 
in the development of the important International Labor Organization. 
Their contributions to the war effort, both in keeping the no-strike pledge 
and in stimulating gifts of blood and money, are matters of definite rec- 
ord and justifiable pride. To “the stability and maturation of demo- 
cratic institutions” they have contributed the promising method of col- 
lective bargaining. In the correction of racial segregation and discrimi- 
nation, however, both their leadership and their rank and file have been 
too tardy and prejudiced to satisfy their more ethically sensitive leaders. 
Those who desire a brief review of the developing political philosophy 
of organized labor in general and of the CIO-PAC in particular will find 
it admirably stated in chapter five. 

The shortest section of the book (three chapters) is devoted to “Labor 
and the Church.” There is no thoroughgoing brief against the Church 
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but a rather kindly though sober critique of it by sincerely religious men. 
It has failed, by and large, to interpret sin in social as well as in personal 
terms, to translate its abstract concepts of justice, equality, and brother- 
hood into concrete meanings, and to be militant for those values and hu- 
man relations that are crucial for decent living. One of the telling 
charges against it which every minister can forthwith begin to correct is 
that the Church has “failed to educate the membership of its congrega- 
tion on the social pronouncements of religion.” ‘The spirit of this sec- 
tion is remarkably fair and irenic. 

The final section consists of “Spiritual Autobiographies of Labor Lead- 
ers.” In conception and content this is the most original portion of the 
book. Six officials in various fields of labor leadership and coming from 
Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant backgrounds disclose their inner spir- 
itual motivations. Here are personal revelations of the inner posture of 
spirit, the central aspirations and dynamic incentives of some of the stew- 
ards of the labor movement. “I am in my present work because I believe 
in God,” says one. “I am not a Communist; I am not a Socialist; I am 
not a capitalist; I am not a Fascist. I am just a plain, ordinary Christian, 
and that is a lot more revolutionary than the other four,” says another. 
Perhaps the religious orientation and central nerve of action in each of 
these lives is summarized in a quotation cited by one of them: “I realized 
that personal goodness is not enough. There must be a passion for so- 
cial justice.” Any minister or layman who has a wholesale fear of or 
animus toward organized labor will be humbled and instructed by a 
reading of these vital confessions of faith. 

It will be objected that this volume presents but one side of the labor 
movement and its personnel. That may be true. A movement that in- 
volves over fourteen million members is bound to exhibit mixed and 
varied motives, ideals, and practices in its human leadership and organiza- 
tion. But the really vital point is, what are the deepest, the basic drives 
of the labor movement and its leaders, and what are its creative possibili- 
ties for a more just and responsible democratic way of life in our country 
and the world? And a further important point is, how can the Church, 
community, and labor co-operate to realize the common weal and to maxi- 
mize the common good of all persons regardless of age or class, race or 
nationality? ‘This volume provides some clear, reliable, and new source 
material for a more intelligent discussion of these questions. Last of all, 
though by no means the least merit of this book, there is an excellent 
index. 

ROBERT WorRTH FRANK 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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